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Texas Farm Cash Income 











The decline of Texas farm income since 
the postwar peak of 1951, mapped 
below, has been severe in some districts, 
slight in others. Only District 1-S gained. 





















































Millions of dollars. 





1951 1955 
Figure in bars show income in millions of 
dollars by crop-reporting districts. 














TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas for April declined from the 
record first quarter level, as signs of a general slowing 
down in business appeared in several sectors of the econ- 
omy. The index of Texas business activity compiled by the 
Bureau of Business Research declined 6% in April. This 
brings the index of business activity down from the peak 
levels of the first quarter to approximately the point it had 
reached a year ago. The decline in April represented the 
second month for the index to drop, although the March 
decline was very slight. 

Movements of the component series used in the con- 
struction of the index of business activity are shown in the 
table below. Only three of the components registered in- 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 














Apr Mar Percent 
Index Weight 1956 1956 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) 100.0 161* 171% — 6 
Retail sales, deflated ; ‘ 46.8 124* 138* — 10 
Industrial electric power consumption 14.6 312* 305* + 2 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings 10.0 93 94 — 1 
Building authorized, deflated . 9.4 124* 139% — 11 
Crude petroleum production 8.1 137* 137* x 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 231 229 1 
Crude oil runs to stills = ahaa 3.9 152 153 1 
Total electric power consumption__ 3.0 317* 306* 4 
*Preliminary. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


creases. The agreement among the individual series empha- 
sizes that the slowing down of business is widespread and 
decisive. It is inevitable that random fluctuations affect 
individual series in a somewhat erratic fashion, but when 
the majority of the barometers move in the same direc- 
tion, it suggests that a definite trend has been established. 


The index of bank debits also declined for the second 
consecutive month and thus tended to corroborate the 
movement in the index of business activity (see chart, 
page 10). The data on bank debits are compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas from the banks in the 
leading cities in Texas. Since checks charged to individual 
accounts represent the bulk of business transactions, this 
barometer is a good measure of general business and is 
used in the Bureau of Business Research to verify the in- 
formation furnished by the index of business activity. 

The decline in general business during the past month 
has been felt by a broad cross section of business, and at- 
tempts are already being made to explain the slowdown. 
The favorite explanation seems to be the tightening of 
credit by the Federal Reserve Board. When the last in- 
crease in the rediscount rate was announced, there was a 
substantial wave of criticism of the move. Federal Reserve 
authorities, however, appear to be determined to pre- 
vent a continuation of the expansion in credit, which they 
believe will push the inflationary spiral still higher. The 
continued tightening of credit may be expected to result 
in pressure on consumer instalment buying, mortgage 
lending, and business borrowing for the further expansion 
of inventories. There seems little doubt that continued 
restrictions of credit will effectively brake further large- 
scale expansion of business. Although there is general 
agreement on the effect of the steps that have been taken, 
there is a great deal of disagreement about the desirability 
of the moves. 

It is almost inevitable that businessmen should object 
to a tightening of credit, since credit control cannot be 
effective if it does not restrain spending. When the econ- 
omy is operating as near full capacity as it is at present, 
an extension of credit would result in merely bidding up 
the price of goods. For example, if consumer income is 


TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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already committed to the extent that automobiles cannot 
be purchased without an abnormal amount of credit, it is 
probably better in the long run that the cutback come now 
instead of bolstering sales with more credit. There is no 
avoiding the fact that the spending plans of business, gov- 
ernment, and consumers are limited by the ability of the 
economic system to produce goods. 

The data on retail sales in Texas indicate rather cer- 
tainly that buyers are limiting their purchases. The con- 
tinued high level of inventories of many durable goods, 
of which automobiles are the most highly publicized, has 
made the recently announced cuts in production schedules 
inevitable. Since cars and other durable goods have not 
been selling at a rate high enough to reduce inventories, 
there is no alternative to a reduction in production. In 
spite of the reduced volume of automobile sales, the total 
amount of automobile instalment credit outstanding rose 
during March to continue the uninterrupted rise that has 
been held since December 1954. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 











1956* 
—_—__—______—_————-_ Apr May 
Index May 15 May 8 1956 1955 
ALL COMMODITIES 114.3 113.9 118.7 109.9 
Farm products. ..—................ 90.9 88.8 88.0 91.2 
Processed foods 101.8 100.8 100.5 102.1 
All other commodities —...._.... 121.8 121.8 121.7 115.5 





*Indexes shown are weekly and are calculated as a percent change for 
the latest published monthly comprehensive index. The weekly index is 
based on the actual weekly prices of a small sample (approximately 200 
commodities) of the commodities included in the monthly index and on the 
estimated prices for all other commodities. 


Consumer durable goods appear to be the weakest ele- 
ment in the business situation in Texas, but there is also 
growing concern about residential building. Rising costs 
and scarcity of money seem to forecast a slowing down of 
the revival that seemed to be getting under way in the first 
quarter of 1956. Residential construction authorized in 
Texas during April was 15% below a year ago, and the 
Department of Labor reported new nonfarm housing starts 
for the United States in April were down 20%. 

Industrial expansion continues to be the strongest fea- 
ture of business at the present time. In spite of the drop in 
most of the barometers of Texas business, industrial power 
consumption rose, and plans for expanding manufacturing 
facilities have apparently not been revised downward. The 
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expansion in Texas industry is based on long-range plans 
to supply the growing market in the Southwest, to replace 
older facilities with more efficient plants, and to continue 
the introduction of new products. Until new data are avail- 
able on capital expenditure plans of business, it will not 
be possible to determine for certain whether the current 
slowing down of sales and the accumulation of inventories 
have caused any reduction in expansion plans. The con- 
tinuing high level of unfilled orders for industrial equip- 
ment indicates that plans have not been revised downward. 

The growing shortage of funds for capital expansion 
raises some fundamental questions as to the means of 
financing the long-range growth that is being planned by 
industry. This is particularly important to Texas, since 
the industrial development of the state is one of the most 
spectacular results of this long-range industrial expansion. 
The growth in capital investment should be financed from 
savings, not with expanded bank credit, and the ability of 
savings to keep up with the demands for capital will be a 
determining factor in maintaining the present rate of 
growth in the economy. It has always been considered un- 
sound to finance fixed capital expenditures with bank 
loans, and the rising rediscount rate merely reflects this 
basic principle. 


Wholesale Prices in the U.S. 


IndexeUnadjusted for seasonal variation e 1947-1949#100 
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Prices of industrial commodities continued their steady 
rise during April, pushing the index to new record highs. 
During the last half of 1955 declining farm prices offset 
most of the rise in industrial prices, but during 1956 farm 
prices have been rising too. The inflationary pressures that 
are developing have brought about the sharpest rise the 
index of all commodities has registered since the start of 
the Korean war. This is merely another warning of the 
need for keeping the economy of the country in balance. 
It seems to justify the restrictions that have been imposed 
on credit expansion. 

Joun R. StockTon 
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Jack W. Cashin, Assistant Professor of Finance, is the author of 
this new study of the development of the savings and loan indus- 
try in Texas. Dr. Cashin has brought together, for the first time, 
comprehensive statistics on the growth of these important fi- 
nancial institutions and has written a searching analysis of their 
progress. Available about July |. Clothbound; three dollars; 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


Homebuilding in Decline 


Total construction authorized in Texas during April 
tumbled 14% from March and 9% from the average 
month of 1955. The major cause of this decline during 
April was the cutback in one-family houses, which sank 
to a 1956 low of $40 million, 17% below March 1956 and 
29% below the near-peak month of April 1955. Nonresi- 
dential building, on the other hand, decreased only 6% 
during April and showed a 25% improvement during the 
first four months of 1956 as compared with the first four 
months of 1955. 


“Building Construction in Texas 


index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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“Value of Building Construction Authorized 
Additions, alterations, and repairs on housekeeping 

dwellings increased 12% from March to April, perhaps 

partly through the influence of the clean-up drives spon- 
sored by chambers of commerce in Texas and across the 
nation. These substantial increases (both in the monthly 
totals and the four-month cumulative totals) would be sig- 
nificant, however, if they should continue, as houses built 
at the start of the construction boom in 1950 are starting 
to depreciate. In a recent survey by the Bureau of Census, 

U. S. Department of Commerce, it was found that only 

20% of the American homeowning public keep their 

houses in good repair, while 40% let their houses approach 

dilapidation before repairs are made. 

New nonresidential building authorized during April 
1956 over March 1956 increased mainly in amusement 
buildings (+532% ), office and bank buildings (+339%), 
and factories and workshops (+127%). The first four 
months of 1956 exceeded the same period in 1955 in office 
and bank buildings (+148%), schools (+73%), service 
stations (+55%), stores and mercantile buildings 
(+36% ), structures other than buildings (+259), and 
factories and workshops (+17%). 

Contracts awarded in Texas during January-April 
1956 amounted to $656 million, compared with $496 mil- 
lion during the same months in 1955, or a 36% increase 
over 1955. The major portion of contracts ($462 million) 
involved private funds, going largely into residential build- 
ings ($277 million) and other buildings ($181 million). 
The remaining share ($4 million) was private funds for 
public works and utilities. Local, state, and federal gov- 
ernments sponsored $194 million worth of the contracts 
during the first four months. Only $28 million was for 
housing, while $56 million was assigned to nonresidential 
building and $110 million to public works and utilities. 

Per capita building authorized in Texas during April 
was $18.06, lowest since the December 1955 average of 
$14.42. April construction per capita was 12% below 
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March 1956, almost 12% below April 1955 but only 6% 
below the 1955 average. The city with the highest per 
capita building value in the state was Anahuac with 
$548.29, Close behind were Farmers Branch ($499.45) 
and Richardson ($492.63). 

Others with more than $100 worth of building per person 
were Benbrook ($330.63), Mesquite ($293.63), Irving 
($267.07), Groves ($209.23), Euless ($180.00), West 
Orange ($166.60), and Nederland ($158.48). Also, 
Andrews ($143.29), Robinson ($141.67), Castle Hills 


($138.38), Duncanville ($133.17), Richland Hills 
($130.00), Arlington ($120.38), and Balch Springs 
($108.57). 


Texas’ six largest cities varied widely in per capita 
building during April. They were led by Austin, with 
$41.85 per capita and a total of $5.54 million authorized. 
Houston had $25.83 per capita and the largest total of 
building authorizations in the state, $15.40 million. Dallas 
authorized the second largest total, $7.98 million, which 
amounted to $18.37 per person. In El Paso per. capita 
building was $16.81, from a total of $2.19 million. Fort 
Worth registered $12.65 per capita and $3.53 million in 
total. San Antonio authorizations totalled $5 million, or 
$12.25 per capita. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 
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January-April 

















Apr Percent 
Classification 1956*  1956* 1955 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousand of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION... 77,682 340,250 372,680 — 9 
New construction —_.. 67,622 306,745 338,034 — 9 
Residential buildings 40,0038 172,878 281,091 — 25 
Housekeeping dwellings 38,940 166,253 227,974 — 27 
Single family dwellings 37,615 157,536 219,784 — 28 
Multiple family dwellings. 1,325 8,717 8,190 + 6 
Nonhousekeeping buildings... 1,063 6,620 8,117 +112 
Nonresidential buildings 27,619 133,872 106,943 + 25 
Additions, alterations. and 
nae es 10,060 33,505 34,646 — 8 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITANt 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 77,682 840,250 372,680 — 9 
Metropolitan 59,081 256,950 286,261 — 10 
Central cities - 50,468 220,824 235,665 — 6 
Outside central cities 8,613 36,126 50,596 — 29 
Nonmetropolitan —_. ees 18,601 83,300 86,419 — 4 
10,000 to 50,000 population 12,328 59,756 56,595 + 6 
Less than 10,000 population... 6,273 23,544 29,824 — 21 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 


included. 
*Preliminary. 
tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


State highway projects during the fiscal year 1955-56 
(excluding toll roads) are expected to top any year in 
Texas history. Funds for construction and maintenance 
amount to $210.3 million, second highest state road ap- 
propriation in the nation, not including $94.7 million ex- 
pected to be spent on toll roads. 

Ohio provided for the biggest expansion program this 
year with $229.5 million and no toll roads. Third highest 
amount was programmed in California ($200 million) ; 
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next were Pennsylvania ($178 million) and New York 
($133.6 million). Texas tied for second place with Ala- 
bama for highway equipment purchases. Both states plan 
to spend $3.5 million, which is a 90% increase over 1954— 
55 for Texas and an 84% increase over last year for Ala- 
bama. The state planning the highest amount to be spent 
for new road equipment is Pennsylvania ($4.4 million). 

Texas has under way 829 highway jobs, covering more 
than 5,500 miles at a total cost of $164 million. More than 
half the projects (440) are in the early stages of construc- 
tion, while 389 are over half finished. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-April 











Type of Apr Percent 
construction 1956 1956 1955 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION. 166,268 656,214 495,724 + 32 
ALL BUILDINGS 139,797 541,882 398,038 + 36 
Residential buildings 717,320 304,814 241,666 + 26 
Nonresidential buildings 62,477 237,068 156,372 + 52 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES 26,471 114,332 97,686 +17 





Veterans’ home loan rights are a major question 
mark in the building industry. Over 850,000 Korean and 
World War II veterans in Texas still have their loan rights 
intact and unused. This home-building potential is par- 
ticularly concentrated in the regions around Dallas (with 
277,271 unused loans), Waco (110,546), Houston (172,- 
366), San Antonio (161,987), and Lubbock (128,373). 
There are nearly 18 million unused loans in the country, 
according to the latest VA report. Most of the VA-guar- 
anteed home loans have gone to veterans living in cities. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York sums up the 
housing situation in this way: “Housing intended for 
middle- and low-income families has been placed beyond 
the financial reach of such families. Consumer incomes 
have been diverted from other avenues of expenditures 
into housing.” Because veterans’ credit obligations are re- 
stricted on existing financial commitments at the time they 
purchase GI homes and because the amounts of loans are 
in direct ratio to their incomes, most veterans are arrang- 
ing loans from other sources for the houses priced beyond 
the limits of GI provisions. 

Another hope on the horizon for the unused VA home 
loans is the appointment of construction analysts in each 
of the 65 VA Districts in the United States in a move 
aimed at stopping shoddy building practices under the GI 
home loan program. The analyst will make sure that com- 
pliance inspectors, who are also private contractors em- 
ployed on a fee basis, see to it that builders are conform- 
ing to plans and specifications and to VA minimum prop- 
erty requirements. 

Largest employment gains predicted for Texas are in 
construction work (See “Labor,” page 14). New jobs in 
March were only the forerunner of a similar additional 
number scheduled for May, reports the Texas Employment 
Commission. Favorable weather has opened work earlier 
than usual on many projects. With the rate of construction 
contract awards continuing high, new jobs reported in 
March extended through nearly all of the state. 


Jo OVERSTREET 





RETAIL TRADE 
Sales Breathing Spell 


Although sales in most lines continue at high levels, 
they fail to measure up to last year’s peaks. Nationally, 
April sales fell 2% below March but remained 1% over 
last April. In Texas, April sales dropped 9% from last 
year (which had been 10% over the preceding April). 
However, this April had one less business day; also this 
March absorbed the Easter business that raised last April’s 
sales total. 

April displayed numerous extensive sales promotions, 
also cut-price and clearance events. Outdoor furniture, 
garden supplies, and picnic and barbecue goods had heavy 
play. Men’s lightweight clothing and boys’ apparel moved 
well. Air conditioners, fans, and freezers strengthened 
seasonally, while indoor furniture and major electrical 
appliances weakened. Automobile sales improved but re- 
mained well below 1955. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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Credit curbs effective. As intended through the recent 
increase in the discount rate, credit has become less freely 
available to consumers for purchase of homes, appliances 
and equipment, and automobiles. In March, instalment 
credit outstanding increased only $180 million in contrast 
to monthly increases of $300 million to $500 million last 
year. Repayments on earlier obligations for household 
goods are currently exceeding new contracts. About 12.4% 
of income is now being applied to debt payment, against 
11.6% during the first quarter of 1955. Available income 
remains high, aided by increased interest payments and 
dividends and the recently effective minimum wage law. 
Farm incomes are about 5% below last year, and layoffs 
in the automotive industries have placed serious limita- 
tions on their localities. However, consumers’ expenditures 
for services, including vacations and recreation, continue 
at peak levels. Buying power of the average consumer in 
the first quarter topped last year by 4%, while his pur- 
chasing rose 6%. 

Wholesale markets vigorous. Buying has continued 
moderately above last year. By mid-April, market attend- 
ance rose noticeably. Demand has been good for lines of 
fall apparel as well as in substantial reorders for spring 
and summer goods. Commitments were strong for modern 
bedroom suites, upholstered living room furniture, floor 
coverings and draperies, better glassware, china, and 
gifts. Air conditioners and freezers were ordered well, 
but volume remained below last year. 
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ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 
— Apri1956 Apr a Jan- a 














Type of Apr Jan-Apr from fro 
store 1956 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 Jan- rene 1955 
TOTAL _-..-- 420.1 2,968.5 — 11 — 9 — 2 
Durable goods ——— 287.1 971.5 — 12 —17 — 11 
Nondurable goods _.. 483.0 1,992.0 — 11 — 5 + 3 





Retailers’ stocks declined in March. But wholesalers’ 
inventories at March 31 averaged 11% over a year earlier 
(+99% in the Southwest). These gains ranged from +7% 
in groceries and +9% in hardware to +16% in drugs and 
automobile tires and tubes, +17% in electrical equipment, 
and +21% in motor vehicles. Production for sale has re- 
portedly declined 5.6% in furniture, 4.7% for leather and 
rubber goods, 2.6% for apparel and textiles, and 6.5% 
for electrical lines. Automobile dealers estimate that they 
were a half-million cars “oversold” in 1955. Current pro- 
duction cuts are intended to pare down the recent huge 
inventory of 900,000 new cars. 


Prices and margins. Automobile prices to consumers 
have slipped about 5% since late 1955. Car prices to 
dealers from the factories are about 8% above early 1953, 
while dealers’ prices to customers have dropped about 4% 
during that period, with an obvious squeeze on dealers’ 
margins and profits as they absorbed rising costs. Used- 
car prices dropped about 10% in the latest year and about 
one-third since early 1953. With the credit handicap on 
purchase of new cars, the used-car market has firmed re- 
cently. Retail prices in many lines remain stable in view 
of ample supplies, despite rising costs. 

Prospects. A slowing trend in sales and continued sta- 
bility in prices appear probable through the summer 
months, followed by a favorable uptrend before the elec- 
tions. An easing of credit restrictions is expected. Upward 
trends in sales, prices, and expenses are probable for the 
autumn months, along with increasingly rugged competi- 
tion. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Number of 

reporting Apr 1956 Apr1956 Jan-Apr 1956 

establish- rom from from 
Group ments Mar 1956 Apr1955 Jan-Apr 1955 





KIND OF BUSINESS 

DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores . 289 — 19 — 23 —114 
Furniture and household 


appliance stores a | — 2 — 7 — 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores ____ 317 x — 6 — 8 

NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores Stites ek — 14 — 13 + 1 
Drug stores 143 — 8 + 4 + 9 
Eating and drinking yleses 111 — 4 — 3 — 3 
Food stores nivibiot 260 — 10 — 8 + 2 
Gasoline & service dations. 442 — 5 + 5 +11 
General merchandise stores 179 — 20 — 17 — 1 
Other retail stores _........ 212 — 12 — 1 + 5 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
Number ratios* ratiost 
a. Apr Apr Apr Apr 
Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALL STORES ~~... . 60 67.8 66.6 34.8 40.0 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 64.0 61.1 49.0 54.8 
Cleburne —_.. 3 41.5 39.4 38.4 41.6 
Dallas , s 69.7 67.3 31.9 38.9 
El Paso Caren 3 60.7 60.0 29.8 $2.2 
Fort Worth __ as 3 68.1 67.1 31.4 36.1 
Galveston eepaetecioes . 3 60.0 59.2 44.4 46.5 
San Antonio - Lt ae 64.5 63.6 36.5 40.5 
Waco Sais : 5 61.4 60.2 46.8 52.4 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) —._- . 22 68.7 67.8 34.1 39.1 
Department stores ‘tne $1 
milion): hese. 50.3 50.3 40.9 41.4 
Dry goods and epparel stores... 8 62.0 61.9 38.6 46.5 
Women’s specialty shops _- = oe 66.1 63.0 39.9 46.1 
Men’s clothing stores ee 6 62.4 58.0 41.6 59.1 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $8,000,000 CD 68.7 67.9 34.3 89.3 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 __. 3 62.8 54.5 88.0 53.1 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 ___. 14 61.2 58.5 44.9 50.6 
$250,000 to $500,000 __ : 12 54.7 53.4 39.9 45.9 
Less than $250,000 ss 49.7 48.9 37.0 40.7 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Survey of Texas Trade 


Partly due to the shifting of Easter business into March, 
this year April retail sales dropped from March by 11% 
and from last April by 9%. Most lines of retail trade 
shared in the decline. Largest drops were averaged by 
motor vehicle dealers (—2 N% ), apparel stores (—13%), 
and farm implement dealers (—9%). A few gains in- 
cluded gasoline and service stations (+5%), drug stores 
and office and school supply dealers (each +4%), and 
hardware stores (+1%). Comparing the January- April 
periods, 1956 still topped 1955 for gasoline and service 
stations (+11%), drug stores and office and school supply 
dealers (each +9%), and florists (+5%). 

Reporting by cities, 282 Texas department and apparel 
stores slipped from March by 17% and below last April 
by 16%, bringing the four- month total about equal to the 
1955 level. Of the 35 cities included, only hi Paso topped 
March (+79%), and all cities slipped (—7% to —40%) 
from last April. Only eleven cities remained ahead of 
January-April 1956, led by McAllen (+12%) and Paris 
(15%). 


Consumers’ Prices in the U. S. 
IndexeUnadjusted for seasonal variation e 1947-1949*100 


150 150 





100 100 


50 50 
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Among the 27 cities reporting enough retailers of vari- 
ous types to be listed individually, only Greenville 
(+5%) and Texarkana (+49%) surpassed March, and 
only Henderson (+4%) topped last April. Two cities 
were still ahead of January-April 1956—Port Arthur 
(+3%) and Beaumont (+1%). 

The April ratio of credit sales to total retail sales in 60 
Texas department and apparel stores reached 67.8%, as 
compared with 66.6% a year ago and 59.8% this Febru- 
ary. Highest ratios for April were reported from Dallas 
(79.0%) and Fort Worth (68.1%). The average collec- 
tion ratio for April was 34.8%, in contrast with 40.0% a 
year earlier and 42.0% in July. Largest collection ratios 
were reported from Austin (49.0%), Waco (46.8%), and 
Galveston (44.4%). The collection ratio fell in all the 
reporting cities. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 29 
Texas newspapers averaged 2% over March and 4% over 
last April. Of the 29 papers, 15 topped March and 19 sur- 
passed last April. Postal receipts for 122 Texas cities 
slipped from March by 8% but topped last April by 3% 
Of the 122 cities, only 15 bettered March, but 71 were 
ahead of April 1955. A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent ehange 


Apr 1956 — — 














Apr Mar Apr from 

City 1956 1956 1955 Mar 1956 Pes 1955 

TOTAL®* ___. $6,133,669 $6,688,110 $5,951,879 — 8 + 8 
NG an cscs 10,789 12,244 10,905 — 12 — 1 
ea ee 1,532 1,698 1,401 — 10 + 9 
Belton . 5,638 5,764 5,937 — 2 — 5 
Brownfield 5,567 7,227 6,672 — 23 —17 
Cameron .......- 8,842 8,405 8,774 + 5 + 1 
Cleburne —........___.. 9,095 9,714 11,452 — 6 — 21 
Coleman anes 5,162 6,261 5,081 — 18 + 2 
Crystal City ——.... 2,849 3,068 2,425 — 23 — 8 
i ae 4,048 4,262 4,201 — 6 — 4 
Eagle Pass pate 4,343 5,692 4,558 — 24 — 6 
El Campo ........._.... 6,713 8,055 7,166 —17 6 
Gainesville 11,556 12,0382 10,053 — 4 + 15 
Gatesville _. 2,904 4,021 3,353 — 28 — 13 
oO eee 3,278 4,633 8,396 — 29 — 3 
Granbury se 3,808 2,296 2,302 + 66 + 65 
Hale Center -__....... 1,129 1,318 1,067 —14 + 6 
Hillsboro saaeees 4,222 6,336 5,070 — 23 —17 
Huntsville Ses 8,429 9,045 8,955 — 7 — 6 
Jacksonville 18,416 15,557 12,038 —14 + 11 
Kenedy 2,913 8,570 2,892 — 18 + 1 
Kerrville 7,512 9,880 7,442 — 24 + 1 
Kingsville 9,170 11,981 9,995 — 23 — 8 
Kirbyville 2,098 2,025 1,977 + 8 + 6 
La Grange _. 3,177 4,003 8,751 — 21 — 15 
Levelland 5,384 6,270 5,455 —14 — 1 
Littlefield 7,488 4,521 4,939 + 66 + 52 
Luling — 2,635 3,298 3,312 — 20 — 20 
McCamey _...... 2,897 3,175 2,149 — 9 + 35 
Marlin __ ae 5,660 5,744 5,112 — 1 + 11 
Mission 6,863 7,902 6,324 — 13 + 9 
Navasota 4,172 4,226 3,492 — il + 19 
Odessa -.__.. 45,438 50,024 37,520 — 9 + 21 
Pasadena . 21,088 23,462 20,025 — 10 + 6 
ee 7,201 9,064 7,254 — 21 — 1 
ee 2,635 2,412 2,658 + 9 — 1 
a 2,001 2,067 1,979 — 8 + 1 
Terrell ma 5,467 5,418 5,616 + 1 — 8 
Waxahachie ______ 8,177 9,708 7,621 — 16 + 7 
Yoakum 8,425 10,792 9,011 — 22 —- 7 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions,” 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Oil and Gas 


Buried basin yields oil. The northern tip of the Texas 
Panhandle lies at the edge of the Anadarko basin, a great 
fan-shaped area, mostly in Oklahoma, where the earth’s 
strata dip like the inside of a shell toward the Arbuckle 
Mountains. Deep (6,000 to 8,000 feet) in the Texas portion 
of the basin lie rich pools of oil, undeveloped until post- 
war years. Today this is one of the busiest drilling areas in 
the nation and produces thousands of barrels daily. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Thomas C. Ponder, petrochemicals editor for Petroleum 
Refiner, recently remarked that the unit value of natural 
gas increases 12.5 times when utilized as a raw material 
for the manufacture of petrochemicals; as a fuel its value 
increases only 2.5 times. He told an oil recovery con- 
ference at Texas A & M College that the value of gas ex- 
ported from Texas last year was $496 million. Had it been 
kept in the state to make petrochemicals, its value would 
have jumped to $6.2 billion. Texas, though, does not have 
manufacturing facilities adequate for the utilization of 
such vast quantities of gas. Despite the rapidity of indus- 
trial expansion here, to construct such facilities would 
take many years and a total investment breathtaking even 
to a Texan, 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 

















April 1956* January-April 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1956 1955 
TEXAS 1,096 64 579 1,739 6,968 6,351 
Southwest 140 19 94 253 1,032 1,018 
Gulf Coast 116 23 82 221 884 847 
East 35 3 30 68 354 319 
North Central 360 5 290 655 2,438 2,215 
West 387 + 76 467 1,890 1,628 
Panhandle 58 10 7 75 370 324 





*For four weeks ending April 28, 1956. 


Hansford and Ochiltree counties are the most active. 
Other counties within the basin include Lipscomb, Hemp- 
hill, Roberts, Sherman, Wheeler, Gray, and Hutchinson. 
Hansford County now has 32 oil wells and 56 gas wells, 
and Ochiltree County has 14 oil wells and 15 gas wells. 
Neighboring counties in Texas account for 26 more oil 
wells and 68 gas wells. 

Many portions of the Texas area within the basin have 
never been explored, but the present wildcat-success ratio 
of about 509% should sustain a high level of exploration 
until most of the land has been fully surveyed. 


Crude Oil Production in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949-100 
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Over half Texas’ gas is exported. According to a 
recent report by the Railroad Commission of Texas, the 
state exported over 50% of the natural gas it placed on the 
market last year. A total of 2.416 billion cubic feet of gas 
was marketed out of the state by 28 companies. 

Total production during the year was 5.74 billion cubic 
feet, about 48% of the national output. Nearly 4.5 billion 
was marketed; the rest was used for pressure maintenance 
or cycling or was flared for lack of a nearby market outlet. 
Flaring is prohibited in Texas except in producing fields 
so far removed from gathering lines that it would be un- 
economic to construct pipeline facilities. 


Percent change 





Consumption (thous kw-hrs.) 
—_— Apr 1956 Apr 1956 











Apr Mar Apr from from 

Use 1956* 1956* 1955 Mar1956 Apr 1955 
TOTAL — 3,009,505 2,932,495 2,384,227 + 8 + 26 
Commercial 401,440 384,080 334,908 + 5 + 20 
Industrial . 1,878,891 1,876,452 1,575,391 x + 19 
Residential 571,375 533,397 $78,991 + 7 + 51 
Other ; 157,799 138,566 94,937 + 14 + 66 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 

xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Elastomers stretch to new highs. The nation’s syn- 
thetic rubber industry expects to boost capacity for new 
rubber by 450,000 long tons before January 1, 1958, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. This will raise the over- 
all total to about 1.7 million tons. 

Among new rubber manufacturing facilities under con- 
struction in Texas is Firestone’s new 75,000-ton capacity 
plant at Orange for the production of styrene. This plant 
will be in addition to the 40,000-ton butadiene unit an- 
nounced earlier. Styrene and butadiene are both rubber 
ingredients, and there is some speculation that Firestone 
may later erect a plant to compound rubber on an adjacent 
site. 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation.1947-1949-100 
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In mid-May Humble Oil and Refining Company an- 
nounced plans to expand capacity of its Baytown butadiene 
plant by one-third; when the enlargement project is com- 
pleted, capacity will total 65,000 tons a year. Texas-U. S. 
Chemicals is in the final stages of a construction program 
designed to increase rubber output from 88,000 to 118,000 
tons per year at Port Neches. 

Other new plant or expansion projects are underway at 
Cosden, Big Spring; Petro-Tex, Houston; Goodrich-Gulf, 























JUNE 1956 


Port Neches; Texas Butadiene and Chemical, Houston; 
Phillips, Borger; and General Tire and Rubber, Odessa. 
Increasing demands in both local and foreign markets 
have been the major reason behind push for new capacity ; 
production through April was over 15% above the same 
period in 1955. 

Texas Foamed Plastic Corporation, a firm recently 
formed to manufacture polyurethane plastic foam at Gon- 
zales, will begin operation within the next 75 days. Capital 
for the new venture was largely subscribed by Dallas and 
Gonzales businessmen. The plant will be housed in a for- 
mer cotton mill, and the annual payroll is expected to 
amount to several hundred thousand dollars. 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation.1947-1949-100 
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Metals Fabrication 


El Paso makes air materiel. Whitley C. Collins, presi- 
dent of Northrop Aircraft and its subsidiary, Radioplane, 
recently told El Paso civic leaders that Northrop was well 
along with its plans to construct a guided missile produc- 
tion facility at a site near that city. Collins, speaking at the 
dedication of the new Radioplane plant, said that he wished 
he could announce a definite date for the start of construc- 
tion but that he was unable to do so. Northrop plans a 
250,000-square-foot plant, expected to employ between 
1,500 and 1,700 persons. A team of specialists is now pre- 
paring a master plan for the proposed factory. 

The new Radioplane plant specializes in the modifica- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of drone aircraft used as 
targets by the armed forces. The company anticipates that 
a large portion of the factory will soon be taken over for 
the manufacture of parachutes. Employment, now only 
40, is expected to exceed 200 when full production is 
under way. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 


Apr 1956 Apr 1956 
f. 


Stocks (thous of barrels) 











Area and Apr Mar Apr rom from 
product 1956 1956 1955 Mari1956 Apr 1955 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline __...._...... 190,188 198,209 176,759 — 4 + 8 
Distillate ............. 61,823 62,583 67,635 — il — 8 
Residual _............ 82,476 33,896 43,887 — 4 — 26 
Kerosene _____.. . 17,894 17,333 21,012 + 8 — 15 
TEXAS 
RO oo 33,452 34,914 31,823 — 4 + 6 
Distillate ___ . 10,288 9,131 8,359 + 18 + 23 
Ratio 6,637 6,423 5,211 + 3 + 27 
Kerosene .................. 2,836 2,963 2,808 — 4 +1. 


*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 





Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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Longview turns out pipe supplies. A major expan- 
sion of Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Corporation’s Longview 
plant was announced on the first anniversary of the com- 
pany’s start of operations in Texas. Production-line fa- 
cilities and plant size will both be doubled under the new 
program. The company manufactures various sizes of 
thread protectors for line pipe, casing, and tubing used in 
the production and transportation of oil and gas. Products 
of the plant are shipped to pipe mills in Texas and the 
Southwest and to such distant markets as Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Mexico. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission 














of Texas 
Percent change 
Apr 1956 Apr 1956 
Apr Mar Apr from from 
Product 1956 1956 1955 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dollars) 255,440 268,973 254,697 — 5 x 
Runs to stills (thous 
of barrels) __.._. 67,294 71,049 62,535 — 6 + 8 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dollars) 45,691 48,114 35,076 — 656 + 30 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) __..... 857 0 420 7 +104 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Houston produces aluminum screens. The state’s 
largest wire manufacturer, Clark Wire and Supply Com- 
pany of Houston, has recently completed its sixth expan- 
sion in seven years. The owner of the firm credits his suc- 
cess to wide acceptance in Texas of aluminum for con- 
struction purposes; the company’s major product is alu- 
minum screening. The firm expects to begin production 
soon of electrical conductor wire, clothes line wire, and 
wire for use by screw and nail manufacturers. 

Missouri City fabricates valves. W-K-M Manufactur- 
ing Company, a subsidiary of ACF Industries, Inc., re- 
cently opened a new $7 million plant on a 75-acre site at 
Missouri City, Fort Bend County. The new factory will 
consolidate the operations of the old W-K-M plant in 
Houston with two others formerly in operation in Detroit 
and Saint Louis. Total plant employment will be increased 
from 400 to 1,100. The company manufactures valves for 
oil and gas pipelines, wellhead products, and equipment 
for gas processing plants, chemical plants, and refineries. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 
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FINANCE 
Oil, Gas and Utilities 


The Texas Company reports record operating results 
for the first quarter of the year. Per share earnings were 
$2.55, compared with $2.04 in 1955 and $1.85 in 1954. 
There were 27.4 million shares outstanding at the end of 
the first quarter. Net profit after income taxes amounted to 
$70 million, an increase of $14 million over the first quar- 
ter of 1955. This includes dividend income from domestic 
and foreign subsidiaries. 


Stockholders have approved a two-for-one stock split 
payable June 9. Texas Company now has 9% of the free 
world’s reserves, including natural-gas liquids. 


Humble Oil and Refining Company earned a net of 
about $49.3 million during the first quarter. This was an 
increase of about $3.5 million over the first quarter of 
1955. Earnings for Humble and for the industry for 1956 
are expected to exceed last year’s results. Last year the 
company earned $175 million, or $4.88 a common share. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 








Apr 1956 Apr 1956 Apr 1955 
from rom from 

Account Mar 1956 Apr 1955 Mar 1955 
TOTAL ASSETS _-—- 1 x + 2 


Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and valu- 

ation reserves . x + 1 + 2 
Loans, less loans to banks and 


valuation reserves - + 1 + 12 + 1 
Commercial, industrial and 
agricultural loans + 1 + 8 — 1 
Loans for purchasing or carrying 
securities acaba _. + 1 + 23 + 7 
Real estate loans ; x + 13 + 4 
Other loans ewe ar + 21 + 2 
Total U.S. Government securities — 5 — 16 + 6 
Treasury bills esis — 54 — 64 + 65 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness ——....._............ — 16 — 43 + 60 
Treasury notes _....._.___.. Sec ean ap — 18 — 2 
Bonds : sib ncocaaates ae x — 6 — 1 
Other securities Be ae + 7 — 4 + 1 
Loans to banks - : ; — 50 — 14 — 46 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks ies + 6 — 9 + 9 
Cash in vaults _.__.__. : — 13 — 16 + 14 
Balances with domestic banks. — 8 + 1 — 9 
Other net assets __ — 6 + 14 — 2 
TOTAL LIABILITIES _-- 1 — 1 + 2 
Total adjusted deposits — 1 x + 2 
Demand deposits ___. x — 3 + 2 
Time deposits nea x + 8 + 2 
U. S. Government deposits — — 27 — 8 + 4 
Total interbank deposits ____. — 4 — 6 — 1 
Domestic banks — 4 — 6 — 1 
Foreign banks = — 24 —11 + 6 
Borrowings — : _. +1450 +143 +200 
Other liabilities 23 — li 4+ 8 — 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS ___ x + 12 + 2 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


A total of $218 million of capital expenditures has been 
budgeted for 1956, an $8 million increase over 1955. The 
increase reflects in part the rising cost of replacing crude 
oil production. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company earned 46 
cents a common share during the three months ending 
March 31. This was a 7-cent increase over per share earn- 
ings during the like period of 1955. Earnings for the 
twelve months ending March 31 were $1.83 a common 
share, up from the $1.37 earned during the preceding 
year. There were 14.7 million common shares outstanding 
on March 31. 

First-quarter gas deliveries were 163.5 billion cubic 
feet, a 20% increase over the same period of 1955. 

The regular dividend of 35 cents a share on the common 
stock has been declared payable July 2. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company earned 
$1.69 a common share during the quarter ending March 
31. Earnings for 1956 are expected to be between $6.25 
and $6.50 a share of common. In 1955 the company 
earned $5.01 a share. 

A total of $6 million will be spent for drilling 60 wells 
and for exploration during 1956. The drilling program has 
added a half-trillion cubic feet to the company’s 11.6 tril- 
lion cubic feet of reserves so far this year. 

Plans have been made to spend $15 million to $20 mil- 
lion on capital additions during 1956. No permanent fi- 
nancing will be required as a result of this program. 


El Paso Natural Gas Company earned $1.35 a com- 
mon share for the first quarter of 1956, a substantial in- 
crease over the 72 cents earned for the like period of 1955. 
‘Total common shares outstanding March 31 amounted to 
4.99 million. Operating revenue of $55.6 million for the 
period exceeded the first quarter of 1955 by $13.6 million. 

Per share earnings for the year ending March 31 were 
$3.72 on the common. Operating revenues for the same 
period were $193.1 million. The net of $18.6 million after 
preferred dividends was almost double the net for the year 
ending March 31, 1955. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation states 
that $60 million in loans will be financed by a group of 
insurance companies. An issue of $40 million in 372% 
first mortgage pipe line bonds maturing in 1976 has been 
sold to the companies. An additional $20 million of 4% 
debentures due in 1977 will be sold on November 1. The 
proceeds will repay $60 million of bank loans used for 
construction. Total long-term debt of Transcontinental 
will be $229.4 million at the conclusion of this financing. 





mentee sean 








rRNA 
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El Paso Electric Company has sold its 20,000 share 
($2 million) preferred stock issue at 100.05 for stock 
with a $4.72 dividend. Stone and Webster Securities Cor- 
poration and associates were successful bidders. The $102 
retail price of the stock will give purchasers a 4.625% 
yield. Proceeds of the issue are to be used to pay bank 
loans and for construction. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-April 30 











Percent 
Account 1955-56 1954-55 change 
| 2 oe cae _....... $611,872,742 $528,439,501 + 16 
Ad valorem, inheritance, and poll 

I oe eee ae. . 86,399,006 34,117,161 + 7 
Natural and casinghead gas 

preaincion hoe 27,498,401 25,478,153 + 8 
Crude oil production taxes —........... 91,504,904 85,879,128 + 7 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes —.............- 18,100,675 12,520,740 + 6 
Insurance companies’ and other 

occupation taxes ~~... . 20,761,123 17,963,675 + 16 
Net motor fuel taxes —......... 101,986,171 78,494,720 + 30 
Cigarette taxes and licenses... 28,584,982 22,597,445 + 26 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 19,282,917 14,364,692 + 34 
Automobile and other sales taxes... 15,089,235 13,649,282 + 10 
All other licenses and fees _.... 18,070,459 14,151,304 + 28 
Franchise taxes —...... ; 17,292,742 16,843,804 + 3 
Mineral leases, rentals, 

I a 23,107,815 9,187,736 +151 
Oil and gas royalties 17,488,286 15,672,542 + 12 
Interest on securities owned, 

deposits, land sales and 

miscellaneous —......_.... cas 15,277,472 18,284,917 + 15 
Motor vehicle licenses, permits, 

and miscellaneous - : 28,894,217 27,160,564 + 6 
Federal aid for highways : 25,020,505 18,185,761 + 90 


Federal aid for public welfare 79,982,982 178,758,722 + 2 
Unemployment compensation taxes 10,725,727 7,925,081 + 35 
All other receipts —....... 21,365,123 27,304,074 — 22 





Panhandle Oil Corporation’s sale of 600,000 shares 
of the common stock of American Petrofina, Incorporated, 
at $11.25 a share has been approved by stockholders of 
Panhandle. The transaction gives American Petrofina a 
27% interest in Panhandle. Petrofina is a subsidiary of 
Compagnie Financiere Belgedes Petroles, a Belgium-in- 
corporated owner of controlling interests in oil companies 
in Europe, Africa, and Canada. 


Southwestern Public Service Company reports 
earnings of $1.51 a common share for the year ending 
March 31. Total common shares outstanding on that date 
were 4.1 million. Net earnings of $6.2 million after pre- 
ferred dividends were down slightly from 1955. Operating 
revenues of $36.7 million were $2.6 million above 1955. 


West Texas Utilities Company gross earnings for the 
quarter ending March 31 were $4.2 million, up almost 
$400,000 from the same quarter of last year. Net amounted 
to $732,126 for the quarter. Gross income for the year 
ending March 31 was $17.9 million, from which a net in- 
come of $3.4 million was derived. 


ll 


Community Public Service reports that 36 cents a 
share on the 821,247 capital shares outstanding was earned 
during the first quarter of 1956. This was down one cent 
per share from the first quarter of 1955. Per share earn- 
ings for the year ending March 31 were $1.78. Net income 
for the year was $1.5 million, down about $12,000 from 
the preceding comparable period. 


Houston Lighting and Power Company earned 
$2.66 per common share during the year ending April 30. 
bi was an increase of 47 cents a share over the year be- 

ore. 

April gross income was $5.3 million, an improvement of 
more than $700,000 over April 1955 and more than $1.1 
million over April of 1954. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-April 30 











Percent 

Account and area 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TREAS $1,787,258,142 $1,675,476,926 + 7 
WINE ec ‘ 928,652,324 906,375,113 + 2 
Employment “ 21,554,624 22,613,308 — 6 
Withholding eons 708,724,288 628,415,829 + 12 
Other __ pee 133,321,956 118,072,676 + 13 
FIRST DISTRICT 939,429,398 896,787,893 + 5 
TIE aaticciccicdnaat ws 493,979,319 494,594,932 x 
Employment -............ 4,953,366 4,460,372 +11 
Withholding piano 362,376,689 330,640,369 + 10 
Other pees : , 78,120,024 67,092,220 + 16 
SECOND DISTRICT 847,823,744 778,689,033 + 9 
Income eT — 434,673,005 411,780,181 + 6 
Employment _... . 16,601,258 18,152,936 — 9 
Withholding se 341,347,549 297,775,460 + 15 
Other ‘ p 55,201,932 50,980,456 + 8 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Gulf States Utilities Company reports earnings of 
$2.16 a common share on the 4.2 million shares outstand- 
ing for the year ended March 31. This is an increase over 
the $1.91 earned in the year ended March 31, 1955. Gross 
income of $52.2 million for the twelve-month period ending 
ing March 31 of this year was an increase of $4.6 million 
over the comparable preceding period. 

Lone Star Gas Company reports that $1.96 a common 
share was earned for the first quarter, an improvement 
over the $1.67 earned during the first quarter of 1955. 





Temco Aircraft Corporation reports 38 cents a share 
earned on the common for the first quarter, up from the 35 
cents earned for the first quarter of 1955. Sales of $19.6 
million for the quarter were up $3.1 million over the first 
three months of 1955. The number of common shares 
outstanding is 1.7 million. 





Application has been made for a new state bank to be 
located in Houston. It has been tentatively named the Bank 
of Houston. The proposed capital structure is $3.3 million, 
consisting of $1,650,000 capital, $1 million of surplus, and 
$650,000 of undivided profits. There will be 110,000 


shares of stock of a par value of $15. 
Francis B. May 
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AGRICULTURE 


Texas produces quarter of nation’s cotton. About 
27% of the nation’s cotton crop was produced by Texas last 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 














Saige t s Agriculture 
year, the U. S. Department of Agriculture announced in 
mid-May. The state’s crop totaled 4,039,000 bales last Percent change 
year, 99,000 bales more than the 1954 total and 651,000 Apr 1956 Apr 1956 
7 fey Apr Mar Apr from from 
more than the 3,388,000-bale average for 1944-53. The laden fy ny + 
1955 national crop was 14,721,000 bales. Yield per acre —— —- ——_— —___—— —— 
rea an 5 was 281 Mais of ALL FARM PRODUCTS 250 247 267 +1 — 6 
or .exas cotton growers was pounds, highest since ALL CROPS - 238 ~—«284 255 + 2 oo 
1866. Food grains 227 224 «49230 «2+ 1 1 
The value of cotton lint production by Texas growers Feed grain and hay _ 166 «6161 «419 + 8 —15 
amounted to $26,623,000 less in 1955 than in 1954. Pro- eg snd went potatoes me yd ri + 13 : oe 
* r =< ~ ome 
ducers got 2.09 cents less per pound for the lint. The yoic. cops o> a ee 
USDA said the value of the 1955 lint production was cotton 952 249 «+865 2+ (1 ie 
$611,388,000, based on the average price of 30.3 cents Oil bearing crops 236 «28627 x aus 
per pound. Growers got an average of 32.39 cents a pound ‘. LIV = ag & PRODUCTS = - ro - de. 
. . - Meat animals 2 9 ak 
for their $638,011,000 crop in 1954, Dairy products 239° «242285 — sd + 2 
Cottonseed from last year’s Texas cotton crop amounted aahliine oinil aes 214 220 218 «2 8 hae 
to 1,687,000 tons, 2% above the 1954 total. Lower prices Wool 248 248 804 x 18 


resulted in a valuation only about three-fourths of the 
1954 total. 

April farm price index up. Although the index of 
prices received by Texas farmers for all products, based 
on the 1904-14 average of 100, increased 1% from March 
to April, the index dropped 6% from April 1955 to April 
1956 (see chart). Prices increased 2% for all crops and a 
fraction of a percent for livestock and its products from 
March to April this year. Losses of 7% for all crops and 
6% for livestock and its products were recorded for the 
April-to-April comparison. 


FARM CASH INCOME BY CROP REPORTING DISTRICT, 1954, 





Commodity 1-N 1-S 2 8 4 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 





Dairy product prices showed the only increase (+2%) 
from April 1955 to April 1956. Prices received increased 
for all crops from March to April this year, but prices of 
poultry and eggs (—3%) and dairy products (—1%) 
moved against the trend, while wool held steady. 

Dairy production continues downward trend. The 
index of dairy products manufactured in Texas continued 
its downward movement in 1955, reaching a record low 


of 46, based on the 1947-49 average of 100 (see chart). 


AND BY CROP REPORTING DISTRICT AND COMMODITY, 1955 
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Total 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
1955 TOTAL 254,177 271,230 163,112 92,815 229,715 125,682 76,682 88,842 231,347 143,702 80,592 127,027 1,884,923* 
1954 TOTAL 230,951 282,926 169,133 92,777 245,584 124,832 73,388 93,205 283,105 147,989 74,881 125,488 1,894,159t 
Percent change + 10 — 4 — 4 x 6 + 4 — 5 — 1 wae, + 8B as 8 x 
1955 TOTAL 254,177 271,230 163,112 92,815 229,715 125,682 76,682 88,842 231,347 143,702 80,592 127,027 1,884,923* 
TOTAL CROPS 161,453 248,266 98,836 18,029 119,457 52,279 653,505 12,149 107,648 104,296 35,564 119,816 1,130,793 
Cotton 93,149 199,697 72,871 8,654 81,469 27,085 47,434 4,586 65,419 384,967 12,181 74,017 716,529 
Cottonseed 10,811 23,178 8,457 424 9,455 3,143 5,505 532 7,593 4,058 1,414 8,591 83,161 
Wheat___ 19,432 977 9,249 2,811 4,391 418 sities $8 $7,278 
Oats 112 335 1,341 6,928 224 1,565 671 . ae 11,176 
Corn 192 383 5,940 4,407 383 6,182 1,150 575 ‘ 19,162 
Grain sorghum 37,050 24,082 7,410 1,852 4,631 926 1,852 10,189 926 2,779 926 92,623 
Flaxseed 23 1,165 56 391 1,635 
Peanuts 120 90 5,443 3,319 6,160 1,376 6,041 658 6,698 29,905 
Rice 1,990 5,695 60,925 r 68,610 
Fruit and vegetables 707 212 424 2,121 3,324 8,344 566 1,414 4,738 1,556 11,526 35,782 70,714 
TOTAL LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS 92,724 22,964 64,276 74,786 110,258 78,403 23,177 76,698 128,704 39,406 45,028 7,711 754,180 
Cattle 69,636 9,826 384,507 36,062 380,466 19,274 11,192 22,383 32,020 18,679 28,912 8,420 310,877 
Calves 9,009 2,845 10,336 10,241 12,233 9,862 2,940 8,819 14,035 5,690 8,155 664 94,829 
Hogs 5,175 2,965 4,012 5,117 12,500 10,873 233 5,000 7,849 1,861 2,093 465 58,148 
Sheep and lambs 455 637 1,387 910 1,683 23 8,730 138,420 387 45 68 22,745 
Wool 118 523: 1,168 641 877 17 944 12,053 472 17 34 16,859 
Mohair 26 272 1,100 750 65 828 8,953 867 13 65 . 12,939 
Poultry 1,306 746 1,617 3,670 12,502 8,397 187 933 30,601 1,493 498 249 62,199 
Eggs 2,757 8,160 5,620 5,884 18,752 6,618 278 3,491 19,199 3,696 1,045 615 66,115 
Milk and milk products 4,268 2,736 5,362 11,161 25,495 18,274 2,845 1,641 18,274 12,912 4,158 2,298 109,424 





*Does not include $20,464,000 received in payment to farmers by the U. S. Government. 


*+Does not include $22,840,000 received in payment to farmers by the U. S. Government. 
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The index began dropping from a high of 199 in 1941 and 
has continued its steady decrease. 

The extended drouth in the state is largely responsible 
for this downward movement. Texas dairymen, however, 
are encouraged by the rains that fell during the first quar- 
ter of this year and are hoping the moisture will provide 
needed grass for the cattle. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-April 




















Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL 887,044 456,049 — 15 
Cohen... 111,490 144,473 — 23 
Wheat 4,488 11,533 — 61 
Oats ‘ 1,123 2,007 — 44 
I 3,129 2,626 + 19 
Grain sorghum -~...... 17,946 15,618 + 16 
ee 3,881 2,840 + 37 
I oo ecetciiatcnenscatestcaiosians 89,542 114,023 — 21 
oe Se ree alae ae ene 28,177 27,802 —17 
ee ae eae races 20,465 22,059 — 7 
Sheep and lambs __... 8,480 8,601 — 2 
Wool Sieelacelncs 1,370 1,565 — 12 
EASES 3,701 4,704 — 21 
Poultry _ 16,307 14,471 + 13 
Eggs aes 19,635 23,307 — 16 
Milk and milk products _. 88,594 34,263 + 13 
Fruit and vegetables 23,766 26,167 — 9 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed, In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the index shown on page 24. 


Dairy Products Manufacturing in Texas 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation . 1947-1949:100 
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Texas Retail Trade 
and 


Construction in Texas 


Available to subscribers upon request, these 
two monthly supplements to the Texas Busi- 
ness Review present detailed statistical in- 
formation on two of the most significant 
sectors of the Texas economy. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Apr 1956 Apr 1956 












Apr Mar Apr from from 

Classification 1956 1956 1955 Mari1956 Apr 1955 
os ..... $98 3,007 7,114 + 67 — 29 
i nce 4168 2,450 6,007 + 70 — 31 
a irihdiecisbienininiipdankasicabcia 434 181 502 +140 —14 
I Nici eg aaa 5 6 2 — 17 +150 
rae 2... ay . 420 370 603 +14 — 30 
INTERSTATE 4,772 2,880 6,733 + 66 — 29 
Oe 3,979 2,338 5,722 + 70 — 30 
Calves _— ses Sites tee, 176 432 +115 — 12 
I oe ata 0 1 0 —100 x 
I re 414 365 579 + 13 — 28 
INTRASTATE  _...... 250 127 381 + 97 — 34 
| ne | 112 285 + 64 — 385 
I ns 55 5 70 +1000 — 21 
- eo 5 5 2 x +150 
ro SS ee 6 5 26) 20 — 15 











*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Alfalfa damaged by aphids in Texas. Heavy damage 
to alfalfa in Central and North Texas has been caused by 
the spotted alfalfa aphid. The Department of Agriculture 
said Denton, Kaufman, Rockwall, and Brazos counties are 
especially hard hit. The pest population there is generally 
heavier than last year. 

The aphids suck juices from the alfalfa leaves, causing 
them to curl, turn yellow, and drop. At the same time, they 
may inject a toxin that interferes with plant growth. They 


(Please turn to page 17.) 
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LABOR 


In spite of severe drouth conditions over most of Texas, 
the spring renewal of seasonal activities is advancing em- 
ployment. Expansion is anticipated in construction, trade, 
agriculture, and government services. Yet, Texas Em- 
ployment Commission officials looked with caution toward 
June in predicting a gradual upward trend. With the in- 
flux of June graduates some decline is anticipated in 
several labor markets. 

Dallas employment increased from 330,325 at mid- 
March to total 331,405 at mid-April. This increase was 
smaller than gains of the two preceding months, TEC of- 
ficials said, but unemployment dropped to the lowest point 
since last December. Job placements during April exceeded 
those of any previous month this year by more than 1,400. 
At the end of April, the TEC held 2,327 unfilled job open- 
ings covering a wide range of occupations. 

Employment gains were made in April, and additional 
June increases were forecast for Amarillo, Beaumont, 
Corpus Christi, Longview, Port Arthur, San Angelo, Tex- 
arkana, and Waco. Austin marked a new all-time high in 
employment during April. If Austin employers hire as 
many workers as indicated to TEC officials, the increase 
will amount to 290 workers in July and to 480 in 
September. 

Merger terms signed. A merger of AFL and CIO 
unions in Texas was signed on April 27, bringing under a 
single organization the 400,000 union members of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor (AFL) and the Texas 
State CIO Council. 

The merger provides for two executive officers to serve 
the combined organization. The president will be named 
by the AFL group and the secretary-treasurer by the CIO 
organization. The executive board will consist of the presi- 
dent, the secretary-treasurer, 14 district vice presidents, 
and one vice president from each international union hav- 
ing more than 10,000 affiliated members. Dallas and Hous- 
ton will each have two vice presidents. The Texas resolu- 
tion will become effective on approval of the AFL-CIO 
national convention in June. 

General Motors cuts back. To keep production in line 
with demand, some 625 assembly workers at the Arlington 
plant of General Motors were laid off on May 21, bringing 
the number of assembly-men laid off at the Buick-Olds- 
mobile-Pontiac plant since January 1 to more than 2,000. 
The plant will continue to employ approximately 1,500 on 
a one-shift basis. 

Bracero wages discussed. Wages paid Mexican cotton 
pickers were discussed by Labor Department officials and 
West Texas cotton growers. The Department of Labor has 
estimated that the Mexicans should have been paid $1.75 
per hundred pounds of cotton picked. The Texans contend 
an accurate interpretation of the “prevailing wage” clause 
in the Mexican labor agreement is around $1.55 per 
hundred pounds, about the average amount they paid. 

Cost of living may rise. The cost of living, which in- 
creased slightly in March for the first time since last No- 
vember, may edge upward through the summer. (See 
chart, page 7.) 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics said the consumer price 
index rose one-tenth of 1% from mid-February to mid- 
March, when it stood at 114.7% of average 1947-49 
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prices. Take-home pay of factory workers and purchasing 
power of their paychecks reached new record levels in 
March. 

Tina PIEDRAHITA 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 





Employment (thous) 





Apr 1956 Apr 1956 
f 














Apr Mar Apr from rom 
Industry 1956* 1956+ 1955 Marl1956 Apr 1955 
TOTAL 
NONAGRICULTURAL.... 2,343.2 2,333.0 2,269.2 x + 8 
MANUFACTURING — 3864.4 465.0 485.7 x — 16 
Durable goods _......_.......-. 226.38 226.0 205.0 x + 10 
CONOR We 2.3 2.3 2.9 x — 21 
Lumber and wood products 24.1 24.3 24.1 — 1 x 
Furniture and fixtures... 10.9 11.1 10.8 — 2 + 1 
Stone, clay, and glass... 17.1 17.3 16.8 — 1 + 2 
Primary metals _____.__..__- 27.9 27.8 25.0 x + 12 
Fabricated metal products 21.9 21.9 20.3 x + 8 
Machinery, except 
electrical __... ataciceeta” ~ Ae 41.7 37.8 + 1 + 11 
Electrical equipment —_...... 1.7 7.5 5.6 + 8 + 38 
Transportation equipment 64.3 63.8 53.5 + 1 + 20 
Other durable goods __.__.. 8.0 8.3 8.2 — 4 — 2 
Nondurable goods __..._.....__ 287.1 239.0 230.7 — 1 + 3 
Food secant aeicesc 63.1 63.1 61.2 x + 3 
Textile mill products —___. ff 7.8 8.2 — 1 — 6 
OF 30.9 30.9 — 4 — 4 
Paper and allied products. 1.7 7.8 » A § — 1 x 
Printing and publishing_.. 27.8 27.6 26.9 + 1 + 3 
Chemicals and allied 
mitts... Cs 46.6 41.9 — 2 + 9 
Petroleum products _....... 47.7 47.6 47.1 x + 1 
Leather and leather 
a 4.2 4.3 4.2 — 2 x 
Other nondurable goods _. 3.5 3.3 2.6 + 6 + 35 
NONMANUFACTURING.. 1,879.8 1,868.0 1,833.5 + 1 + 8 
Mining ae =e 125.6 125.0 124.0 x + 1 
Petroleum and natural gas 117.9 117.4 116.2 x + 1 
Metal, coal, and other 
BND nascrinntlenectenin 7.7 7.6 7.8 + 1 — 1 
Contract construction _...... 157.8 157.8 159.5 x — 1 
Transportation and utilities. 228.2 224.7 219.3 — 1 + 2 
Interstate railroads —._. 57.7 57.7 57.1 x + 1 
Other transportation 91.5 93.0 88.8 — 2 + 3 
Telephone and telegraph. 35.8 35.7 35.4 x + 1 
Public utilities — 38.2 38.3 38.0 x + 1 
Government 356.3 854.7 841.8 x + 4 
Trade oncevent See eee 629.8 624.7 612.9 + 1 + 3 
Wholesale trade ....--- 168.1 162.8 156.3 x + 4 
Retail trade 02S 466.7 9462.4 9456.6 + 1 + 2 
General merchandise ___ 78.2 74.7 73.9 — 2 — 1 
Food and liquor stores... 90.4 89.8 84.5 + 1 + 7 
Automotive 00.00... 51.0 50.6 50.4 + 1 + 1 
Apparel ___. | 80.1 81.1 — 8 — 6 
Other retail trade _.... 222.9 217.2 216.7 + 3 + 8 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 0.0000. +4108.2 107.6 103.6 + 1 + 6 
Banks and trust companies 26.7 26.8 25.5 x + 65 
a 46.5 44.7 x + 4 
Real estate and finance... 35.0 34.3 33.3 + 2 + 6 
Service and miscellaneous... 278.9 273.5 272.5 + 2 + 2 
Hotels and lodging places. 27.8 27.7 a7.1 x + 3 
Other business services... 219.0 214.38 215.1 + 2 + 2 
Laundries and cleaners... 32.1 31.5 80.3 + 2 + 6 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 
tRevised. 
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Texas produces more than its share of the materials used by nuclear indus- 
try. And Texas manufacturers have know-how in the related fields of 
chemical processing and equipment making. The significance. of these 
facts is considered in this concluding part of The Atom in Texas. 


Early last June an ore ship arrived in Corpus Christi 
at the end of a long voyage from Southern Rhodesia. Its 
cargo, nearly 11,000 tons of lepidolite, was unloaded into 
railroad hopper cars under the supervision of American 
Potash & Chemical executives who flew in from their Cali- 
fornia headquarters, The destination of the ore was San 
Antonio, and its arrival may have marked the beginning 
of a major atomic industry in Texas. 

For lepidolite is an ore of lithium, a silvery, incredibly 
light metal that can theoretically release four times as 
much nuclear power as a similar quantity of uranium. The 
special significance of lithium in the world of nuclear re- 
search is a closely guarded secret. Its potential is still 
largely unexplored. But the UN “Atoms for Peace” con- 
ference in Geneva spent more than idle talk on the subject 
of lithium power. 


Unlike the nuclear fission of uranium in the relatively 
well-known A-bomb reaction, lithium releases its power 
upon fusion. The fusion reaction is achieved by the joining 
of nuclei of the light atoms into the nucleus of a heavier 
atom. A beam of electrons from a linear accelerator, if 
focused on these light atoms of lithium, will raise the 
temperature several million degrees, producing vast quan- 
tities of energy. 

How did the lithium industry come to Texas? Indirectly 
as the result of a legal dispute that rocked the lithium busi- 
ness. With the discovery of unusually high-grade ore 
bodies in Rhodesia, South Africa, two U.S. lithium-chemi- 
cal makers, American Metal Company and American Pot- 
ash and Chemical Corporation, joined in 1953 in a series 
of agreements to further the development of the industry. 
The two companies contracted to split the cost of explora- 
tion and development in South Africa in cooperation with 
Selection Trust, Ltd., a British firm. 

Late in October 1954, American Metal filed suit against 
American Potash, claiming that the potash company had 
gone its own way without consulting American Metal. The 
American Potash way, it appeared, led from Africa, where 
the two firms originally planned to build a refinery, to 
within ten miles of San Antonio, where American Lithium 


Chemicals, a subsidiary of the potash firm, finally built its 
own lithium chemicals plant. American Potash based its 
defense of the San Antonio plant on security regulations, 
which did not permit disclosure of their government con- 
tracts, and on legal and economic factors that made their 
original plans for an African plant impracticable. The ores 
are still obtained, however, from the South African mines 
of Bikita Minerals, Ltd., a British firm that is co-owner 
of the San Antonio plant. 

Peter Colefax, American Potash and Chemical presi- 
dent, explained the need for the plant on the grounds that 
“there is a large unsatisfied demand for lithium products 
as a result of substantial growth in their use in enamels, 
ceramics, all-weather greases, air conditioning, and other 
fields.” The reasons for government interest in lithium 
were not fully explained. However, the San Antonio unit, 
built at a cost of about $6 million, adds substantially to 
the U.S. output of less than a thousand tons of lithium 
oxide in recent years. (Lithium is so unstable that it is 
sold as a pure metal only for technical purposes.) 

American Lithium officials say that their San Antonio 
site was chosen because of the availability of limestone, 
used in lithium processing, and of good water, favorable 
freight rates, and suitable labor. Initial product of the San 
Antonio plant was scheduled to be lithium hydroxide. 

But lithium is not the only Texas product of importance 
to nuclear development. Aluminum, most common metal 
in the crust of the earth, is used in atomic alloys and for 
jacketing uranium fuel slugs. Texas, now the second-rank- 
ing state in aluminum production, is concentrating on re- 
fining of ores from the Caribbean area. But it is possible 
to recover aluminum from such common materials as ordi- 
nary clay, although it is not now economical. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is cheap electric power, generated from natural 
gas and lignite, that drew the aluminum industry to Texas. 
Yet the Texas output of aluminum may play a significant 
role in the development of atomic energy. 

Coolants are the fluids that are passed around nuclear 
reactor fuel to absorb the heat and transport it to the point 
where it is used to generate power. Again, most of the 
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promising materials for this use are made in Texas: 

Helium. Ounce for ounce it is as rare as gold, but the 
federal government has long produced most of its helium 
from plants at Amarillo and Exell, in the Texas Panhandle. 
Recently Exell has become the site of a government atomic 
research station, about which few facts have been an- 
nounced. Helium, according to the Bureau of Mines, which 
controls all domestic production, is “neither scarce nor 
expensive.” The fact is, most of the known supply is 
rather heavily concentrated in a few deposits of natural 
gas. In 1954 Texas produced 111,313,000 cubic feet of 
helium, valued at $1,863,000. 

Sodium. An important liquid metal coolant, sodium is 
available from enormous deposits in Texas. For sodium is 
commercially electrolyzed from common salt (minerol- 
ogists call it “halite”). Domes of this mineral, already 
used for years by Gulf Coast chemical industries, rise in 
mountainous plugs through the strata of the Texas coastal 
plain. One of the determining factors in sodium produc- 
tion, since salt is so widely available, is the cost of the 
power needed for electrolysis. Again, Texas can provide 
the same low-cost electricity that has attracted aluminum 
and other power-oriented industries. 

Potassium. Similar in many ways to sodium, potassium 
is used in mixture with it as a liquid metal coolant. The 
big difference: in potassium the United States is now a 
have-not nation. Over 95% of the commercial deposits are 
in Germany and Russia. But of the 1% of the high-grade 
reserves that are in the United States, Texas has far more 
than its share, mostly in the general area of the Permian 
basin in West Texas. Furthermore, potassium is potentially 
available from sea water, and Texas industry has led in the 
extraction of chemicals from marine salts. 

Mercury. Another liquid metal coolant, mercury is 
available from small deposits in far West Texas, although 
the ore has not been economical to produce in competition 
with large-scale mines in Italy and Spain. The U.S. supply 
is 78% imported, mainly from those two countries. 


Moderators are substances used to slow down the speed 
of neutrons in a reactor and help sustain the chain re- 
action: 

Graphite. This nearly pure carbon mineral is produced 
in only three states. Two of them—in striking contrast— 
are Texas and Rhode Island; the third is Alabama. Most 
of the U.S. demand, however, is met by imports from 
Mexico. 


Control elements, usually formed as rods or plates, 
are inserted in a reactor to absorb neutrons in excess of 
those required to maintain a controlled chain reaction: 

Cadmium. Produced in Corpus Christi as a by-product 
of zinc smelting, cadmium is one of the rarer metals. Over 
half the world’s total is manufactured in the United States, 
a substantial part of it in Texas. 

It may not be through the production of basic materials, 
however, that Texas industry will gain most from atomic 
industry. This state is already a world center of specialized 
machinery manufacture. The oil equipment makers of 
‘Texas have developed special techniques and built hun- 


dreds of factories which, in many cases, might well be 
adapted to the making of atomic equipment, already a 
major business. In fact, instrumentation and machinery 
companies have an opportunity for larger profits in the 
high-investment nuclear field than they have usually made 
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in such areas as oil field and refinery equipment. The 
instrument segment of the nuclear equipment supply in- 
dustry alone already accounts for a $40 million annual 
market. When operation of reactors becomes an ordinary, 
established industrial activity, the manufacture of parts 
and of shielding and moderating materials, some of them 
fabricated of very expensive metals, will be a major 
source of income—possibly for Texans. Manufacturers 
now oriented toward oil and natural gas could produce 
for the nuclear market such items as valves, pipes, pumps, 
tubing, clamps, fittings, and measuring devices. 


The knowledge of corrosion-proof materials, developed 
in Texas through experience with oil and petrochemicals, 
may find important applications in the nuclear plants of 
the future, for the high temperatures and extremely active 
chemicals characteristic of atomic processes put a hard 
test to the durability of even the strongest materials. 


The Texas oil industry may become an important custo- 
mer, as well as a competitor, of the atomic plants of the 
future. The Atomic Energy Commission says petroleum 
firms have been the largest-volume buyers of industrial 
isotopes. Their needs have brought about the growth of an 
atomic service industry. Companies like Tracerlab, Inc., 
with a Houston branch, supply radioactive materials for 
research and process use. 


Radioactive materials are used in studying piston wear 
to improve lubricants. Irradiated piston rings expedite 
engine wear tests by reducing test times from weeks to 
hours. Lubricating oil may be tagged to trace the forma- 
tion of unwanted deposits in engines. 


With the discovery last year of a stable radioisotope of 
aluminum, it became possible to use isotope tracers of all 
101 known chemical elements, that is, to tag compounds 
with radioactive atoms. This technique is already being 
used in dozens of research projects throughout Texas. For 
example, isotopes may be injected into gases or fluids in 
one well of an oil field. Later the concentration of the iso- 
topes at other wells is measured. From the elapsed time 
and the amount of the isotope recovered, the direction of 
flow and the extent of the reservoir can be charted. 

Atomic energy is serving Texas oil men in other ways, 
among them gamma ray logging in the drilling process, 
the acidizing of wells, and the operation of pipelines. There 
are many pipeline applications, some of them used for 
many years, such as examining wells and locating lodged 
go-devils, which are scrapers used to clear away accumu- 
lations from the inner walls of pipelines. 

Another money-saving application of atomic energy lies 
in the use of small quantities of radioactive substances in 
the interfaces between the various grades or products of 
petroleum in the pipeline. The use of a radioactivity meas- 
uring instrument at the terminal allows the different 
grades to be sent to the proper tanks without the wasteful 
mixing that accompanied older methods. Tracers are put 
to similar uses in oil refining, but there is another use of 
atomic energy that promises more startling results in the 
Texas refining and chemical industries. 


Heat and pressure have been the major means of chemi- 
cal processing for centuries. But atomic radiation provides 
a totally different kind of process energy that often brings 
strikingly different results. Several major Texas com- 
panies are now exploring the use of nuclear materials as 
catalysts in organic chemistry. They have found that radi- 
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ation from cobalt accelerates thermal cracking and with 
less heat than is now used. Polyethylene, perhaps the most 
important new product of the Texas chemical industry, 
can be toughened, superpolymerized, by atomic radiation. 
Even rubber, by a similar procedure, has been vulcanized 
without use of heat. 

For some time the Atomic Fnergy Commission has car- 
ried on highly classified work at the Pantex Ordnance 
Plant at St. Francis, near Amarillo. The plant has been op- 
erated by Proctor & Gamble, but a new contractor may take 
over soon. 


Texas agriculture is also turning to the atom for re- 
search purposes. Plant life can be studied more closely 
than ever before through the use of isotope tags in plant 
nutrients. Fertilizers, water, even the air around a test 
plant can be made radioactive in order to study the in- 
tricate chemical patterns of plant growth. Possibly the 
most important of these studies deal with the fundamental 
questions of cell growth and conversion of water and car- 
bon dioxide into complex sugars through the use of solar 
energy absorbed by the plant. 


The Texas fertilizer industry is taking an active interest 
in closely related studies of soil utilization by plants. And 
researchers in the field of genetics are concerned with the 
ways in which plant, as well as animal, characteristics may 
be changed through mutations brought on by nuclear 
bombardment. 


A second phase of atomic research that may have far- 
reaching results in Texas agriculture is the investigation 
of food preservation through the use of radiation. Seasonal 
Texas food crops may be stored in the future without re- 
frigeration after they have been exposed to nuclear ma- 
terials, and the day may come when meat and vegetables 
can be displayed in transparent bags on the grocer’s shelf 
without fear of spoilage. 


Some of the same radioactive tracers used in industry 
and agriculture are also vitally important medical supplies 
today. Dr. Nathan Cedars, a Stephenville, Texas, radi- 
ology specialist, has pointed out new uses of radioactive 
isotopes in the study of body fluids. “Through the use of 
tracer doses of isotopes,” Dr. Cedars says, “it is now pos- 
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sible to measure the exact amount of fluids in the various 
compartments of the body. . . .” Radioactive iodine is used 
to measure plasma volume, radioactive chromium to 
measure red blood cells, and “heavy water” to measure 


the total body fluids. 


The great advantage of these techniques in diagnosis is 
their speed and accuracy. They are now in use in dozens of 
Texas hospitals, including many of the smaller ones. 
Radioisotopes are also used in diagnostic tests that depend 
upon the selective absorption of certain compounds by par- 
ticular body tissues. For example, radioactive iodine tends 
to concentrate in some types of brain tumors. 


Radioactive materials were first used, not long after the 
discovery of radium, in fact, in medical treatment of 
disease. Today special therapeutic isotopes are either ap- 
plied directly to diseased areas or allowed to concentrate 
there through the selective chemistry of the body. Such 
techniques have the advantage over X-ray treatment that 
they apply radiation from inside rather than outside the 


body. 
The M. D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer Research, a 


Houston branch of The University of Texas, is one of the 
nation’s most active centers of nuclear medicine. There in 
Houston, and also on the main campus of The University 
of Texas in Austin, advanced research is under way in 
dozens of laboratories and workrooms. Other colleges and 
universities have undertaken similar projects. 


Altogether, they are taking the first steps toward build- 
ing a new Texas, founded on the power of the atom: the 
power than can bind matter together or shatter it—the 
power that can bind a peaceful earth. 


Rosert H. Ryan 
Tuomas V. GREER 











CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-April 











Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 18,538 16,036 + 16 
Grapefruit 66 404 — 84 
TOTAL VEGETABLES 16,288 14,218 + 15 
Beets 71 73 — 8 
Cabbage 2,408 1,908 + 26 
Carrots 4,924 8,696 + 33 

Corn ; 17 ‘ ; 

Lettuce 1,703 2,032 — 16 
Onions 2,276 2,208 2 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 109 16 +581 
Tomatoes —._..... ‘ 6 25 — 76 
Mixed vegetables - 4,774 4,265 + 12 
ALL OTHER . oe 2,184 1,414 + 54 





(Continued from page 13) 


also secrete a sticky honeydew that makes harvesting and 
drying difficult. The honeydew and the sooty mold that 
accompanies it also reduce the quality of the hay. 


Funds earmarked to fight citrus fly. An appropria- 
tion of $2,500 from the state’s emergency fund has been 
earmarked to fight the citrus blackfly in the Rio Grande 
Valley. Several recent infestations of the fly, which black- 
ens the leaves of citrus trees and destroys the crop, have 
created urgent need for an eradication program. The 
State Department of Agriculture will use the emergency 
money to spray trees in the infested areas. 


The Rio Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce and Ag- 
riculture Commissioner John White requested the funds 
from the governor. 


ANNE K. SCHULER 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 





Business 























Percent change 


Apr 1956 Apr 1956 








Apr from from 
City and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 

Retail sales — 23 — | 
Department and aspera stores — 25 — 17 
General merchandise stores — 28 — 16 

Postal receipts —_ $ 66,812 — 13 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,506,482 — 65 — 16 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 72,288 — 7 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 56,712 + 3 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 — 8 + 19 

Employment 28,200 + 1 + 1 
Manufacturing entalement: 3,390 + 2 + 7 

Percent unemployed 5.6 — 2 + 37 

AMARILLO (pop. 108,034") 

Retail sales* — 17 — 18 
Automotive stores* — 27 — $1 
Department and apparel stores — 22 — 16 
Drug stores* — 3 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* + 4 — 8 
Liquor stores* — 11 — 65 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* : + 5& + 4 

Postal receipts $ 128,882 — 13 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 1,864,356 + 9 — 

Bank debits (thousands) ...$ 150,596 — 6 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t¢..$ 113,400 + 3 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 — 9 - 3 

Employment 46,050 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment 5,225 + 1 + 2 

Percent unemployed 4.3 —14 9 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts z 18,526 — ll + 15 

Building permits, less ietemnd contracts $ 926,118 — 26 + 44 

Employment (area) 195,100 + 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 61,700 + 1 + 18 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.4 — 2 — 12 

AUSTIN (pop. 168 wnadid 

Retail sales — 13 — 20 
Automotive stores — 28 — 41 
Department and apparel stores — 20 — 18 
Eating and drinking places — 6 — 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 7 -~ 4 
Gasoline and service stations + § — 19 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 1 — 16 

Postal receipts a $ 237,063 — 10 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,543,833 — $1 + 50 

Bank debits (thousands) ae $ 151,638 + 3 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 120,916 + 1 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___. 15.1 + 1 + 8 

Employment 68,500 + 1 + 7 
Manufacturing aelemaes. 5,030 + 2 + 13 

Percent unemployed ; 3.8 — 3 + 12 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts 17,639 x + 7 

Building permits, less federal cada : 212,710 — 45 — 47 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 19,148 + 1 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 20,066 — 20 — 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 10.2 + 13 + 12 

Employment (area) 400,500 x + 8 
Manufacturing employment ievend 87,325 — 1 + 5 

Percent unemployed (area) —..._____. 3.1 — 8 — 11 








Percent change 




















Apr 1956 Apr 1956 
Apr from from 
City and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales* : —17 15 
Automotive nena* — 15 16 
Department and apparel stores - 22 — 19 
Eating and drinking places* — § — 7 
Food stores* — 9 + 2 
Furniture and homneheld 

appliance stores* x — 5 
General merchandise stores* — 22 — 20 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 8 -~ 16 

Postal receipts ___ ‘4 $ 81,253 — 13 + 2 

Building permits, hens federal contracts $ 820,207 + 84 — 31 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 133,508 x + 12 

End-of-month deposits tehonennile) $ 108,025 — 1 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ___ 14.8 — 1 + 6 

Employment (area) —..... 82,900 — 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 28,220 + 2 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) _. 5.9 + 6 — 6 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts 6,637 — 20 — 5 

Building permits, hows federal contzeate : 43,586 — 64 — 59 

Bank debits (thousands) —._.__ $ 6,678 — 7 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,700 + 8 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 6.4 — 9 —11 

BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654") 

Retail sales — 15 — 15 
Automotive stores — 16 — 18 
Department and conned: stores — 26 — 26 
Drug stores - 10 x 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : — 6 2 

Postal receipts $ 18,088 — 18 + 13 

Building permits, less fadienel contracts $ 198,505 — 47 — 22 

Bank debits (thousands) ________ $ 24,605 x + 2 

End-of-month deposits (Gemmande) $ 27,602 x + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 1 — 4 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Postal receipts $ 12,263 — 13 + 4 

Building permits, “say federal onieada $ 159,675 + 13 + 71 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,884 — 6 -t- 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ __$ 15,898 — 2 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 + 2 x 

BRADY (pop. 5 yes) 

Postal receipts ______.. $ 3,171 — 16 — 13 

Building permits, Sees federal contracts $ 3,425 — 838 140 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 3,424 — 2 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thensanis)?.. 3 6,345 + 8 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __. : 6.6 + 18 + 2 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts -$ 5,287 — 1 + 2 

Building permits, lens Seton cutee z 92,892 +629 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) t 5,795 — 5 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. $ 12,476 x + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.6 — 15 — 15 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 

Retail sales* __. : — 16 x 
Automotive anne sistas — 9 + 9 
Department and apparel stores — 39 — 31 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores*® - are ae — 2 + 22 

Building permits, less federal cntenie $ 211,891 + 36 + 75 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Conditions 















































Percent change Percent change 
Apri1956 Apr 1956 Apri1956 Apr 1956 
Apr from from Apr from from 
City and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 City and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20 0,181) DALLAS (pop. 538 3,924") 

Reta aes one — 24 — 22 Retail sales* ___ ee pee ante a, 
Automotive stores __ noes scandens — 18 + 8 Apparel stores* ee ; ) : coo ey 
Department and apparel stores _.__. ieee -— 34 — 31 Automotive stores* SAE Ree arab a = 
Furniture and household Department stores} a : - = Ss noe 

appliance stores 5 istics — 26 — 51 Drug stores* aaa ; ob, + 7 

Postal receipts —......... <p 17,075 | ee Eating and detains area Le = ST: 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 8,770 — 96 —14 OS ee a ee ee | a 

Rank debits (thousands) —..... eee 9,990 — 8 x Food stores* a Ree Pe ; an en: 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_....$ 11,880 —- 1 —114 Furniture and hndwalvola’. 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ies 10.0 — 8 + 15 appliance stores* =f J ee ette : : a =e 

Gasoline and service staat oo E — 56 + 3 

BRYAN (pop. 23 —? General merchandise stores* _ aes See — 10 — 8 

Retail sales* care 4 — 10 — 7 Jewelry stores* SERS ee Lene — 17 — 20 
Automotive weaned aa Sache : ~ — 19 — 29 Liquor stores* Le SEN ee ; we — 15 — 10 
Department and apparel stores... Bees — 18 — 18 Lumber, building material, 

Food stores* re ocomseaine acme + 8 + 9 and hardware stores* pire ean x — 13 

Furniture and heomneheld Office, store, and school 
appliance stores* , nore A ae eee —- il — 21 supply dealers* EAR oe — 18 + 9 
Postal receipts -.......... ee a 16,876 — 21 — 10 Postal receipts -..... : _$ 1,587, 090 — 6 x 
Building permits, less debwel contracts $ 539,601 + 81 + 46 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 7,981,477 — 15 — 38 
Bank debits (thousands) __. note $ 2,026,031 — 6 + 8 

CORPUS CHRISTI snitch 122 _—? End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 989,618 + 2 x 

ERNIE ist Shek oh 2 eal a ee se | mn Annual rate of deposit turnover _.. - 24.7 — 6 + 6 
Apparel stores Set (x ghee — 26 — 28 Employment (area) . SS x + 4 
Automotive stores bah ae | ane 1 Manufacturing enployment (aren) 82,125 + 1 + 6 
Department stores} __.... : Bt Ue nt £8 — 19 Percent unemployed (area) 2.3 — 8 — 12 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores Se —- 1 — 12 EDINBURG (pop. 15 3993") . 

Postal receipts - ; $ 122, 606 — 18 — 8 Postal receipts - $ 7,273 = aa ae 

Building supeniie, ion federal cantante $ 1,462,882 — 65 — 63 Building senteite, ie federal) aunineenie $ 47,180 — 28 =a 

Bank debits (thousands) j awenencte S00,008 — 11 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 6,490 — 23 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 106,831 + 2 x End-of-month deposits Sthpesande) 2 $ 7,851 ee +46 

Annual rate of deposit turnover a 18.2 — 11 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 22 = 

Employment ..... © 64,200 + 1 + 8 —_ 
Manufacturing employment aaa 8,090 = x 

Percent unemployed —.......... a 6.0 — 8g = 139 EDNA (pop. 3 9855) 

Postal receipts eet 2,856 er — 25 

CORSICANA (pop. 19 »211) Building pemuite, less dehewel iaeoaatin $ 44,100 — 89 eee 

Department and apparel store sales______. soseaned — 26 — 23 Bank debits (thousands) —... nn $ 3,148 -10 — 

Postal receipts __._. ae 14,657 o09 +14 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? a 7,814 + 10 

Building permits, less stinal contracts.$ 123,887 — 71 — 20 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 5.1 — 12 

Bank debits (thousands) —...__... $ 15,483 + 1 +11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t....$ 22,032 x aa FORT WORTH thsditell 315 —_? 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_.__._____. 8.4 + 1 + 9 Retail stores* ___ . — 9 — 9 

Apparel ateves® . Sica a ae ee a ‘ : — 15 — 23 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Automotive stores®# ll OC 8B 

Postal receipts —_. — | 9,589 — 7 + 3 Department storesf as y — 6 — il 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 147,565 + 21 + 77 Drug stores* _._. Penn eaeee erect — 8 + 5 

Bank debits (thousands) - eae 7,811 —17 — il Eating and dubiidne om eRe Spain — 4 — 13 

End-of-month deposits (eeenin i 11,218 + 4 oo Food stores* fp aetabtimetdl =") Gieiabais + 7 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_....__. 8.5 — 18 — 7 Furniture and esanchiaht 

appliance stores* _.____. i eee ecto ceety — 7 + 15 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) Gasoline and service detent. Pe ree oN =~ 19 + 4 

Department and apparel store sales... __--------- — 26 — 28 General merchandise stores® - id —/ EP 

Postal receipts _ ae ee — 28 pena | Hay, grain and feed stores*_...____. are — 9 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 78,544 + 57 + 24 Lumber, building material, 

Bank debits (thousands) ce : 14,062 +1 + 16 and hardware stores* ceoceseenee 11 “Erg 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 15,257 x — 22 Postal receipts —... $636,860 15 triad 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 x + 49 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,527,113 — 8 — 41 

Bank debits (thousands) _....._____»_»_»_- 8) 641,254 — 1 + 14 

DENTON (pop. 21 9372) End-of-month deposits iineniiays _$ 865,540 + 4 + 3 

Postal receipts _ es 19,288 = $8 ae Annual rate of deposit turnover... 21.5 — 2 +12 

Building nanaiie, py pees euateettn $ 860,275 + 4 — 57 Employment (area) - Serr ones 195,100 "ss + 4 

Rank dabits Coiousants) . Meanie 12,271 ag oem Manufacturing employment tanea) 61,700 + 1 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 17,487 — 1 + 8 Percent unemployed (area) — a ae 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_________. 8.5 — 9 — 8 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 











Percent change 


Apr 1956 Apr 1956 


Apr 


City and item 1956 


Percent change 


‘Apr 1956 Apr ve 
from fro 
Mar 1956 Apr 1955 





























pr from from 
Ci ity and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 

EL PASO (pop. 182, 505°) 

Retail sales* — 11 —= 36 
Apparel stores* + 42 — 26 
Automotive stores* — 18 — 29 
Department storest — 12 — 9 
Drug stores* — 12 + 6 
General merchandise stores* - 15 — 12 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 18 + 41 
Piano and musical instrument stores* — 48 — 63 

Postal receipts —..$ 199,641 — 4 x 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 2,194,021 — 12 — 39 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 235,027 — 9 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 137,662 + 3 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.7 — ll + 2 

Employment 77,000 + 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment 12,270 + 1 + 6 

Percent unemployed 4.6 — 6 + 28 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527" e. 

Retail sales — 8 — 4 
Department and onennd stores — 14 — 10 
Eating and drinking places — il + 2 
Food stores — 13 — 21 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 25 + 6 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores +17 + 13 

Postal receipts g 64, 961 — 4 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,277,309 +975 +304 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 76,122 — 12 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 68,673 x — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 — il x 

Employment (area) - 46,700 + 1 + 3 
Manufacturing employment feneed 11,100 + 1 — 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.4 — 3 + 3 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts _$ 14,699 + 4 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 946,399 - 41 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,507 — 2 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 15,725 + 1 + 34 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 — 12 

Employment (area) - 326,600 x + 4 
Manufacturing employment tenen) 82,125 + 1 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) _ aus 2.3 — 8 — 12 

GLADE WATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts : 4,385 — 9 — 8 

Bank debits (theesnndn) ; 3,583 — 65 — 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {_.. $ 4,128 — 4 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 —- 3 — 15 

Employment (area) 24,650 x + 8 
Manufacturing employment Somen) 4,400 + 1 + 19 

Percent unemployed (area) re é 3.9 — 2 — 23 

GONZALES (pop. 5 659) 

Postal receipts 3,620 — 12 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,150 — 63 — 82 

Bank debits (thousands) aiaioacts x 4,519 — 8 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thensnnde) $_. $ 5,617 + 8 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 — 8 + 2 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales* + 5 — 12 
Department and apparel stores — 22 — $1 
Food stores* — il + 7 
Lumber, building mahenteh, 

and hardware stores* sites i + 6 + 10 

Postal receipts : a 15,805 —17 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 60,790 — 77 — 46 

Bank debits (thousands) _._._._»_ z 11,004 — 10 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 14,587 + 1 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 9.1 — 10 — 7 





GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 























Postal receipts - 17,373 — 1 + 15 
Building permits, ie Sebel contracts " 205,487 — 53 — 47 
Employment (area) 326,600 x + 4 

Manufacturing unplament (area) 82,125 + 1 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) —__. 2.3 — 8 — 12 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Postal receipts _ _..$ 27,097 — 9 + 12 

Building pareaiia, ‘tnt awed anatase $ 887,257 — 2 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) __— . $ 30,655 — 7 + 7 

End-of-month deposits tema? $ 21,196 — 2 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 17.2 — 4 + 4 

HENDERSON (pop. 6 833) 

Retail sales* POA RT — 5 + 4 
Automotive aut = + 4 + 14 
Department and apparel stores. — 29 22 
Drug stores* ____..___. eeereecree — 10 — 16 
Food stores* - a? a peace — 7 + 4 

Postal receipts - Siatinlieasate ae 7,847 — 4 — 8 

Building nneiite, rn prewar contracts. $ 97,950 — 53 + 76 

Bank debits (thousands) — ceased 7,032 + 13 + 21 

End-of-month deposits dibeamnie)t_. $ 14,278 — 1 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__.______ 5.9 + 16 + 18 

HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 

Postal receipts _.__ 5,346 + 9 + 9 

Building permits, hens federal contracts = 49,055 — 26 — 72 

Bank debits (thousands) —.._ $ 7,818 2 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 9,646 1 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_______. 9.1 — 8 — 6 

HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

Retail sales§ _.._ — 13 — 15 
Apparel meet a cnanbeeetiss a Be — 4 — 10 
Automotive stores] ——......______- — 25 — $1 
Department stores? _ — 6 — 4 
Drug stores] _ Feccunuagese — 6 + 9 
Eating and nities eins’ — 8 + 10 
Food stores] - , — 15 — 18 
Furniture int hennball 

appliance stores] _ _ — 13 — 8 
Gasoline and service ntint . — 6 9 
General merchandise stores] —.._ — 21 — 26 
Jewelry stores] —_._.. Sebacsiepda — 7 — 12 
Liquor stores] Sahn reaee en — 9 — 6 
Lumber, building muntertal, 

and hardware stores] __... _ — 7 + 2 

Postal receipts - a Ay 032, 605 — 12 + 6 

Building eaiesibi on Sedened catenin $15,397,759 + 2 — 4 

Bank debits (thousands) __ ._.._-$ 2,056,935 — 8 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 1,219,543 + 8 + 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____. 20.5 — 10 + 8 

Employment (area) Ewe 400,500 x + 8 
Manufacturing employment toed 87,325 — il + 65 

Percent unemployed (area) _. = 3.1 — 3 — 11 

KERMIT (pop. 6 912) 

Postal receipts _____. ee 4,612 — 21 + 9 

Building permits, ans federal eoutvacte $ 60,075 + 48 — 51 

Bank debits (thousands) __...._.._._ $ 8,611 + 65 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 8,264 + 5 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover________ 13.6 + 8 + 18 

KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 

Postal receipts —__. ita 11,105 — 9 + 18 

Building permits, hens Goberal sonianate $ 646,857 +894 +470 

Bank debits (thousands) - ses ; 15,777 + 7 + 27 

End-of-month deposits (Geesnted 3 _ 15,036 — 6 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.______ 12.3 + 8 + 24 

Employment (area) - aoe 24,650 x + 3 
Manufacturing unaeens eed. 4,400 + 1 + 19 

Percent unemployed (area) _........__ 3.9 — § — 9 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change 





Apr1956 Apr 1956 





























Apr from from 
__ Gity and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 

KILLEEN (pop. 21,076) 

Postal receipts $ 19,021 — 12 — 24 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 50,837 — 42 — 83 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,289 — 10 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t.. $ 6,123 + 4 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.5 — 10 — 9 

LAMESA (pop. 10,704) 

Postal receipts _ : $ 6,368 — 22 — 8 

Building permits, less Sehioal contracts $ 115,250 +118 +185 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,896 — 10 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 13,378 x ee | 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 — 8 — 6 

LAMPASAS (pop. 4. 1869) 

Postal receipts — $ 3,474 — 23 — 6 

Building permits, ies tederal contracts $ 34,175 + 45 — 61 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,498 — 9 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. $ 6,453 + 5 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 10 + 2 

LAREDO (pop. 59,530') 

Postal receipts is $ 25,825 — 6 + 13 

Building permits, lee pabeced contracts $ 27,900 — 61 — 86 

Bank debits (thousands) — $ 24,261 + 6 + 8 

End-of-month deposits iseeninniad? $ 20,042 x + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.5 4 — 8 

LLANO (pop. 2,954) 

Postal receipts - $ 1,358 — 37 —114 

Building permits, aie: Selened contracts $ 27,000 +350 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,121 + 3 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf ..$ 3,121 + 5 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 + 2 + 15 

LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) 

Department and apparel store sales — 10 — 21 

Postal receipts - = $ 3,054 — 15 — 1 

Building permits, less Sehorel contracts. $ 29,150 +17 — 26 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,093 — 9 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢-.....$ 4,764 — 1 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 — 7 — 9 

LONGVIEW (pop. 34 2") 

Postal receipts -_... 28,488 — 14 + 8 

Building permits, hin tell pen : 392,952 — $1 + 20 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 34,713 — 10 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 37,581 + 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 — 10 + 2 

Employment (area) 24,650 x + 3 
Manufacturing employment ‘Vemied 4,400 ae + 19 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.9 — 2 — 23 

LUBBOCK (pop. 128,674°) 

Retail sales ___. — 17 — 29 
Department ona apparel stores — 30 — 80 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 8 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores ; peers — 6 — 32 

Postal receipts $ 94, 672 — 6 + 7 

Building permits, less taal contracts $ 1,713,665 — 14 — 13 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 118,486 — 14 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f.....$ 91,223 — 1 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 — 13 + 8 

Employment 43,400 x + 2 
Manufacturing amen | 4,760 + 2 + 5 

Percent unemployed 5.4 x — 2 

LUFKIN (pop. 18 600") 

Postal receipts -_.... $ 13,768 — 28 8 

Building mete, iain paren contracts $ 184,000 + 18 — 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,157 — 20 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__..$ 22,387 — 2 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.. 11.2 — 18 + 14 
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Percent change 


Apr 1956 Apr 1956 
































Apr from from 
City and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 198 55 

McALLEN (pop. 25,326") | 
Department and apparel store sales — 32 — 19 
Postal receipts _. : . esse) 18,795 — 6 eet 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 193,175 — 52 37 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,884 — 14 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢___$ 17,598 — 9 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 9 x 
MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
Department and apparel store sales__. —14 — $1 
Postal receipts $ 16,222 — 8 — 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 125,296 — 6 — 39 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,621 — 4 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 20,760 — 8 — 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 — 3 — 8 
MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 
Poa sae $ 3,827 — 30 + 7 
Building permits, less Sederel ‘contrasts $ 2,600 — 77 — 42 
Bank debits (thousands) = 5,591 — 22 + 3 
End-of-month deposits (theesands)3. $ 5,554 2 — 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 — 20 + 6 
MIDLAND (pop. 42 600") 
Postal receipts $ 51,523 — 7 + 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 1,702,150 — 1 + 91 
Bank debits (thousands) : $ 71,013 + 8 + 31 
End-of-month deposits (themendey?. $ 80,093 + 1 + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.7 + 6 + 20 
MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Postal receipts - $ 4,927 —17 — 1 
Building ouenite, prem federal canine $ 46,800 + 6 — 46 
Bank debits (thousands) —. xa $ 8,576 + 1 + 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 1,397 — 1 — 65 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 — 22 + 23 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,327) 
Postal receipts ____. 10,935 — 8 — 15 
Building permits, less sulival contracts : 53,025 — 17 +17 
Bank debits (thousands) ee 10,491 — 6 — 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 14,738 — 1 + 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 8.5 0 — 16 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. ry »210) 
II NO i 3,801 — 12 + 18 
Building permits, nan federal cpateniie : sanana — 32 — 28 
Bank debits (thousands) ss $ 7,847 — 10 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢__.$ 9,940 + 1 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 9.5 —1l — 1 
PALESTINE (pop. 15,063° ) 
Pomel seestete 2 .. 9,750 —17 + 2 
Building permits, oe Seterel oundieaiilis : 107,318 — 72 — 43 
Bank debits (thousands) _ 6,399 — 6 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $.. 13,369 + 1 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_. 5.8 — 13 + 4 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448") 
Postal receipts 15,475 — 12 + 1 
Building permits, ome Parone anes $ 456,090 — 14 + 49 
Bank debits (thousands) — ees 3 15,403 — 4 — 2 
End-of-month deposits nema’. $ 20,990 — 2 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 8.7 — 2 — 2 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) 
Department and apparel store sales_____ ‘abeeeiabdis — $1 — 30 
Postal receipts Ee 14,017 — 18 — 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 155,252 +188 + 73 
Bank debits (thousands) _.._.___ Sool 12,873 — 11 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (theesnade) ¢.. bined $ 14,605 —- 1 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 10.1 — 11 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 











Apr 1956 Apr 1956 





Percent change 




















Apr from from 
City and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 

PHARR (pop. 8,690) 

Postal receipts g 4,138 — 28 + 9 

Building permits, hens federal contracts $ 34,825 

Bank debits (thousands) -. $ 3,835 - 8 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 3,740 — 1 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 — 6 + 1 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 14 seabed 

Retail sales — 9 — 32 
Department andi ‘appara stores — 80 — 34 

Postal receipts $ 12,830 — 1 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts .$ 351,000 +161 + 65 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150°) 

Retail sales* ae — Oe 
Department and apparel nave — 23 — 19 
Eating and drinking places* + 1 + 3 
Food stores* 15 — 22 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* — 7 + 9 
Lumber, building material, 
ane Geen see 7 + 22 

Postal receipts $ 34,439 — 12 - 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 330,293 — 45 7 

Bank debits (thousands) ..$ 55,652 + 2 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 45,229 = + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 1 + 38 

Employment (area) 82,900 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 28,220 2 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.9 + 5 6 

RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9 ae? 

Postal receipts 4,340 22 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 24,915 65 61 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 4,850 5 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .. $ 6,260 4 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 x 21 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Postal receipts $ 3,691 — 9 + 35 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 178,443 484 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,320 26 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t z 5,145 x + 38 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.7 25 35 
SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449, 521" ad 

Retail sales* — 13 — 7 
Apparel stores*® - — 14 —17 
Automotive stores* — 18 ~ ll 
Department storest — 22 - 15 
Drug stores* — 7 1 
Eating and drinking places* — 2 6 
Food stores* — 13 + 3 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* + 16 + 8 
Gasoline and service stations? —- 4 1 
General merchandise stores* — 30 —17 

and hardware stores* + 3 — 14 
Lumber, building material, 

Postal receipts $ 535,958 — 5 + 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 5,002,538 + 8 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 458,000 7 ¢ 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 348,959 + 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 — 7 — 2 

Employment 184,500 x + 3 
Manufacturing employment 22,625 x + 6 

Percent unemployed __._ 3.8 — 99 — 30 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9 _—? 

Postal receipts 10,720 —17 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 110,806 — 59 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,313 — 7 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t _$ 9,462 + 1 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 8.0 — 7 — 1 
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Percent change 


Apri1956 Apr 1956 























Apr from from 
City and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 6 62 1359) 

Retail sales — 18 — 92 
Department and paeneery stores ; — 22 — 21 

Postal receipts g 49,563 4 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 484,382 + 8 + 7 

Bank debits (thousands) socio $ 42,993 - 6 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢___.$ 45,036 — 1 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 — 5 x 

Employment —.._ 23,150 + 2 t+ 2 
Manufacturing employment 3,070 — 1 4 

Percent unemployed ; 4.3 0 2 

SHERMAN (pop. 25 855) 

Retail sales _ — «6 — 21 
Department and apparel stores — 28 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 23 — 12 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores sai + 22 + 11 

Postal receipts $ 29,363 + 18 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 202,658 + 18 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,478 — 15 - 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 17,770 + 1 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 — 13 9 

SLATON (pop. 5 _? 

Postal receipts — 3 2,390 — 22 + 1 

Building ennai. nn purine contracts $ 9,750 — 95 — 72 

Bank debits (thousands) ene $ 2,061 — 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,726 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 — 10 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111°) 

Postal receipts $ 8,827 — 16 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 140,075 — 32 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,123 — 7 - il 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 14,204 — 2 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 6 — 19 

SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890°) 

Postal receipts Baht a Oe eS 5,391 — 18 - 10 

Building permits, in federal contracts $ 98,850 — 66 40 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,175 + 3 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___ $ 10,706 — 8 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 + 6 + 8 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Postal receipts __ $ 11,583 — 12 + 10 

Building permits, eae literal contracts. $ 96,850 — 19 — 78 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,035 — 7 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 11,577 — 1 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 — 7 — 11 

TAYLOR (pop. satin 

Postal receipts ____. $ 8,682 + 8 + 8 

Building permits, less Soden contracts $ 62,155 — 61 72 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 6,180 — 9 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 11,855 — 4 - 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 6.1 — 6 + 2 

TEXARKANA ial 24 adie 

Retail sales§ - + x 
Automotive stoves§ + 11 + 3 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores§ - ; + 29 + 89 

Postal receipts§ _ $ 45,460 — 1 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 327,694 +283 + 19 

Bank debits (thousands) § a $ 40,399 — 8 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 17,560 + 1 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 — 4 + 3 

Employment§ 33,250 x — 8 
Manufacturing enalepenent’ 5,320 + 1 + 1 

Percent unemployed§ ___. ietiehanaitiastia 8.8 — 11 — 9 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Apr from from Apr from fro 
City and item 1956 Mar 1956 _Apr 1955 City and item 1956 Mar 1956 Apr 1955 
a 
, 6 26a Retail sales* 10 — ae 
Retail sales . i oti se po Autmmative stoves? is = aK — 21 
ene BEE SEE AI Reve aay Lite Department and apparel stores - — 87 — 27 
Cpe lini i 5 ; Eating and drinking places* — is i 2 
Eating and drinking places.. 12 - 19 Seiell ibd ay Dae 
—14 — 23 y 
Feoe seneee Furniture and household 
Furniture and household j A esata 15 4 
+ 13 — 2 
appliance stores ig Gasoline and service stations* — 1 — 2 
Lumber, building material, Caemiede. tellin matealal 
and hardware stores - : , : — 29 — 43 scala Saiaaeail He L 1B 20 
Postal receipts —.... _— $28,262 <= 9 Postal receipts $ 22,940 10 +S 
Building permits, ome federal contracts.$ 250,452 — 52 — 54 ellie einai, i daiccat cunianets 8 644568 60 4+ 39 
Bank debits (thousands) INE 18,247 10 — 9 Z 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)+...$ 26,389 — 1 + 13 WACO (pop. 101 mae) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 - 11 — 19 ne oe — 15 — 10 
—— ——- — * Apparel stores — 10 — 14 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000') Departmen: stores? eu i ao 
- Florists — 29 — 30 
Department and apparel store sales =" 5 : F t i h hold 
Postal receipts $ 16,076 a. 5 15 a an ouseho. —— aes 
Building permits, less federal contracts § 586,465 1 20 Sod SPP Sa, in “ _ 99 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 31,568 ae al Pareen oblate ocean $ 118, 046 5 + 9 
<nd-of- i housands) ¢ 80,592 — 8 28 : j a 7. 
End-<b-pentn eagaatts slong $ : or - Building permits, on paras contracts $ 2,140,756 + 27 + 95 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 25 + 2 ics: debit: Clleeemaandle) $ 95.146 ‘ 5 
y 46,700 + 1 3 : . -- , — — 
sated lage an \ - End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_....$ 66,273 + 1 — 1 
mamrins eapleyment (aren) ee sae ne An 1 rate of deposit turnover 15.5 — 4 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.4 eS 5 ae Los garda = : = 
ee et % Employment 46,900 x + 2 
Manufacturing employment 8,910 + 1 + 4 
r 
TYLER (pop. 49,443 ) Percent unemployed _. 4.5 — 4 - 21 
Postal receipts ..... $ T7713 — 10 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 602,909 — 50 — 47 WICHITA FALLS (pop. aes vasitniid 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 71,008 — 9 — 2 Retail sales _._. er ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 58,827 + 1 — 1 Department and ‘apparel stores ai — 38 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 — 10 ow § Furniture and household 
eae appliance stores a — 4 + 4 
Postal receipts “ $ 86,908 + 1 + 18 
VERNON (pop. 12 651) Building permits, less hited contracts $ 723,780 + 24 — 46 
Department and apparel store sales a — 15 — 15 Bank debits (thousands) $ 99.767 pee ‘+ 
Postal receipts $ 8,991 55 Sere End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 198,045 ree ong 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 105,300 +279 + 76 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 oer oe 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,620 — Ti Employment __. 87,450 a 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 18,536 — 8 Manufacturing cnaiiineank. 3.530 coe ey 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.5 — 10 Percent unemployed _. 4.0 é 2 tee 
denis April age mg ‘ yt April end-of- April 
ry "y pri permits, less ank debits month deposits annual rate of 
OTHER CITIES postal receipts federal contracts (thousands ) (thousands){ deposit turnover 
ALPINE (pop. 5,261) STUGOEEN fie he $ 2,084 $ 3,987 6.1 
BAY CITY (pop. 14,042") $ 8,686 $ 9,450 $ 17,698 6.4 
ee ee VIN ek ee eke $ 1,622 $ 3,910 5.0 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) $ 3,183 $ 2,272 $ 3,819 ye 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) $ 2,145 $ 1,608 $ 8,507 5.5 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) ~ * t478 $ 38,301 $ 3,048 13.3 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) $ 5,494 reat $ 5,455 $ 17,661 8.9 
McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) $ 52,750 $ 6,241 $ 9,272 7.0 
ORANGE (pop. 21,174) $218,503 $ 18,175 $ 26,019 8.8 
SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) pti aay secs $ 2,727 $ 3,610 9.1 
SEGUIN (pop. 14,000°) $ 8,037 $ 18,825 $ 7,950 $ 15,416 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 
tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris County. 


§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 
TRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 


"1950 Urbanized Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date J Average 
Apr Mar Feb average month 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1955 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100. ”- BE ra et eS 161* \73* 174* 167 164 
Index of bank debits... OMEN A oR eT ae 211 214 217 214 199 
Index of bank debits in the United States a cacti eos, 183 183 184 184 173 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted _ ws 113.7 112.8 112.4 112.7 110.7 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billione—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) eee eee $ 314.9% $ 3133 $ 3136 $ 303.3 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted... 114.9 114.7 114.6 114.7 114.5 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted......................------------------- 116.6 116.6 115.8 
Index of postal receipts 29 301 299 293 310 
tIindex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern District 
(10.0) .. : : 94 97 95 
Corporation charters issued (number) 00.0... eer ba : 551 52: 538 
Business failures (number) ......... 25 28 ; 27 
tIndex of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4. 2)... 23 229 23 232 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales..... aoe 5 263 2 266 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states... 26 25% 255 254 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States... 2: 25 oi 223 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price changes (46.8) ............ 
Index of total retail sales 
Durable-goods stores 
Nondurable-goods stores... 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 

tIndex of industrial electric power perenne (14.6) 

+Index of crude oil runs to stills (3.9) 2 

Index of cottonseed crushed 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8. 1)... 

t Index of construction authorized, adjusted for price changes (9.4) 

Index of construction authorized... : 

Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100.. 

Index of gasoline consumption... : 168 

Index of industrial production in the United States : aoe ates aes 4: 143* 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) .................... ees a $166,268 $166,999 $192,462 $164, 054 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) eee aig" 306* 323° 308 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14—100......... : 250 247 249 248 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 

justed, 1910-14—100.. __... 28 282 280 282 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers................ 88 89 88 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted_........ 52 : 45 64 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, ‘unadjusted, 1909-14100. 265 26¢ 271 267 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14—=100.... 238 23: 233 234 


FINANCE 

§Loans, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) 

§Loans and investments, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) . 
Adjusted demand deposits, reporting member banks, Dallas district (mils) 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) 

Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands). 


LABOR 

Total nonagricultural employment (thousands). Pe cc 2,343.2* 2,333. 2,316.5 2,326.6 2,292.4 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) ; 463.4* 460.5 462.1 462.6 446.1 
Durable-goods employment (thousands)... 226.3° 226. 223.5 224.2 211.1 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 237.1° 239. 238.6 238.4 235.0 

Total nonagricultural labor force in 20 labor market areas (thousands) ..... 1,802.7 5792. 1,787.2 i. 792 2.0 5745.8 
Employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) |... 1,729.0 Xs eg 1,706.9 iS. 671.4 
Manufacturing employment i in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 357.1 355. 351.9 353. 340.1 

Total unemployment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) : 71.1 3: 79.4 5. 73.8 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 20 labor market areas..... 3.9 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.2 





2,437 
3,787 
2,627 
6,715 
95,989 
$203,703 


2,395 
3,786 
2,679 
6,464 
68,469 
$266,705 


2,417 $ 2,266 
3,797 $ 3,750 
2,660 $ 2,687 
6,930 $ 6,548 
79,464 73,348 
3241,266 $193,020 


4 RAH th “AH 
PAAPNAA HA 
res PH th “HH th tH 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 

*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is the weighted averages of the indexes indicated by a dagger (¢). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 
t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§$Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 





